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The Lamont Library 
I. Design 


S the first library building to be planned primarily to meet un- 
dergraduate needs, the Lamont Library was necessarily 
an experiment in construction as well as in function. The 
pioneer nature of the uses to which the building was to be 

put naturally led to a particularly careful working out of requirements 
both in size and arrangement before the selection of a site was con- 
sidered. 

The philosophy on which the functioning of the Library was based 
required, first, that it be conveniently located and inviting of access. 
It should be on one of the main undergraduate traffic routes, and there 
should be no flights of steps to climb to the entrance or monumental 
vestibules or foyers to traverse before coming to the books. Second, 
once within the Library, the student should find the entire book collec- 
tion as accessible as possible. The arrangement devised by the Librar- 
ian to accomplish these requirements called for long reading rooms on 
three floors on one side of the building paralleled for their entire length 
by open stack areas down the center. Specialized reading rooms, such 
as those for reference, browsing, and the modern poetry collection, 
were to be on the opposite side of the stack area. As a result, students 
would pass through the stacks in going to the reading rooms or in pass- 
ing from one reading area to another. 

This arrangement of a long stack area between two reading areas 
produced a building almost as wide as it was long. Further, the ar- 
rangement complicated the exterior treatment by creating eight foot 
high stories at the ends of the building, corresponding to the stack 
heights, while the reading room areas on the two long sides were in 
stories sixteen feet high. 

Besides the undergraduate library proper, the building was required 
to house the conference rooms and offices of the new General Educa- 
tion Center. Although the Center was not strictly a library function, 
its rooms were to be entered through the main Library entrance and 
were to have free access to the Library on all floors. 

With these basic requirements clearly in view, four sites were con- 
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sidered by the University, as described in a previous issue of the Har- 
vARD Liprary BULLETIN,’ and preliminary sketches were prepared by 
the architects for each site. The Boylston Hall site proved to be too 
small altogether, and was early abandoned. The two sites on Mount 
Auburn Street were adequate in size and presented no particular ar- 
chitectural problems, but the Yard site on the corner of Quincy Street 
and Massachusetts Avenue, which had great advantages from the Li- 
brary point of view, was a different matter. There was question as to 
whether the very large square shape of the plan and the three stories 
of reading rooms could be satisfactorily handled on the restricted site, 
or whether the building could be related comfortably to its neighbors, 
the Union, the Houghton Library, Wigglesworth Hall, and the Ba- 
con-Roosevelt Gate to the south, the monumental bowed wall of 
which emphasized an axis that could not be ignored. However, after 
considerable deliberation, the advantages of the Yard site appeared so 
compelling from a University point of view that this was selected in 
spite of the severe architectural difficulties. 

The problem was intensified with the public announcement that the 
Lamont Library was to be built in the Yard. At once certain gradu- 
ates sought assurance that it would be in the colonial style, while others 
as urgently advocated that it be modern. Many expressed their con- 
cern to Mr Lamont, President Conant, Mr Metcalf, and the architects, 
advocating one or the other. The correspondence on this point be- 
tween Mr Lamont, Mr Metcalf, and the writer is interesting, and is 
herewith quoted: 


Thomas W. Lamont to K. D. Metcalf — 3 March 1947 


. . . | looked over the drawings that Shepley sent through my son, and the 
only question that arose in my mind, which I am sure that Mr. Shepley would 
answer in the affirmative, was as to whether, with the rather awkward site on a 
hillside that we had to utilize and with the technical operation of the Library, 
we had been able to adhere as much as possible to the general spirit of the ar- 
chitecture of the Yard. I have no doubt that effort has always been strongly 
in mind and that it has been carried out so far as it possibly could be. . . . 


HRS to Thomas W. Lamont —7 March 1947 


I have seen your recent letter to Mr. Metcalf and want to assure you that we 
are making every effort to treat the exterior of the Library so that it will blend 
with the other buildings in the Yard. The material will be dark red brick like 


*K. D. Metcalf, ‘The Undergraduate and the Harvard Library,’ Harvarp Li- 
BRARY BuLtetin, I (1947), 302-304. 
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the Chapel, with limestone trim like the Union. The grading and planting will 
be carefully done to make the building look at home from the start. 

Actually, that part of the Yard where the Library is to be contains a very 
varied assortment of buildings of different types. Widener, Emerson and Rob- 
inson are Classic, Sever is Richardson Romanesque, the Union is English, the 
President’s House, Houghton and Wigglesworth are modern Colonial. Many 
of these are distinguished examples of the style in vogue at the time, and thus 
make an interesting historical record. Most of them were carefully designed 
to fit into the general spirit of the Yard. The Library is being studied with 


great care in this respect and I am confident that you will not be disappointed 
with the result. 


Thomas W. Lamont to HRS — 11 March 1947 


Many thanks for your most excellent and satisfactory letter of March 7th. 
I agree with everything you say as to the other buildings in the Yard. I re- 
member in my freshman year from my room on the third floor in Gray’s Hall 
I used to gaze out on Matthews at my left and Weld at my right, and wonder 
a little why they happened to be so different from each other, and both of 
them coincident in no way with University Hall. 


I know well that I shall not be disappointed, but more than pleased with your 
final results. 


Thanking you for the great attention that you are bestowing on this matter, 
Iam... 


K. D. Metcalf to HRS — 21 May 1947 
I had an opportunity to talk with Mr. Lamont Sr. yesterday, and he asked 


me to report to you that he had seen the model and the plans and that he likes 
them. He wanted you to know that he did like them. . . . 


In the intensive study by the architects to adapt the building to the 
site, the three stories in height were reduced to an apparent two by 
placing the three stories of reading rooms on the Massachusetts Ave- 
nue side, where the slope of the land brought the lowest story partly 
underground and the Bacon-Roosevelt Gate, with its retaining wall, 
provided further concealment. The actual size of the building on the 
ground was considerably reduced by restricting the General Education 
Center to a group of conference rooms along the Quincy Street side 
within the body of the building and placing the other sections of the 
Center in a low roof house set back sufficiently on all sides so as not 
to count in the apparent over-all height.’ 

The main entrance was put on the north side, on the main path from 

* The present article is accompanied by eight plates and seven plans, the plates 


reproducing exterior and interior views of the Library, and the plans representing 
seven of the eight levels which comprise the building. 
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the Yard to the Union, along which almost all the freshmen pass going 
to and from their meals. The entrance in this location has the advan- 
tage of being on the middle level of reading rooms, requiring only one 
flight of stairs to the upper or the lower reading room level. A second 
entrance was established at the lower level on the west side next to the 
end of Wigglesworth, so that those approaching from this side would 
not have to climb the hill to the main entrance. 

The architectural treatment is modern, but the exterior has been 
carefully studied in proportions, fenestration, and materials to make it 
fit in comfortably and naturally with its traditional surroundings. Ex- 
aggerated modern features and affectations have been avoided and the 
treatment restricted to a simple and direct expression of the interior 
arrangement and philosophy, with special emphasis in certain appro- 
priate cases. 

This emphasis of interior features in exterior treatment may be seen 
in the projection of the main entrance motive beyond the face of the 
north front, increasing the importance of the entrance and giving a val- 
uable accent to an otherwise long unbroken fagade. This entrance is 
very wide, almost the width of the lobby inside, and consists of six 
glass doors in a glass wall, flanked by limestone buttresses carrying a 
thin roof slab. The glass wall is recessed several feet from the but- 
tresses and roof to give a sense of shelter. The wide glass entrance 
tends to lessen the barrier between exterior and interior; and to en- 
hance this effect the lobby lighting has been made to simulate daylight. 
Furthermore, the interior arrangement is such that from without one 
may look through the lobby into the stacks, and beyond into the read- 
ing room on the farther side of the buliding. 

Next to the main entrance is the Reference Room with its great 
north window overlooking the Yard and offering to all those passing a 
clear view into the Library. This window, occupying practically the 
whole side of the room, can afford to be spacious as it never receives 
any sun, while all the other windows on the main floor have to be 
shaded on sunny days. 

The main floor reading room on the south side is emphasized on the 
exterior by tall windows extending from floor to ceiling, spaced twice 
as far apart as the windows of other rooms. This gives an effect of dig- 
nity that relates well in scale with the Union, and particularly well 
with the Bacon-Roosevelt Gate. 

One important feature of the exterior is the free use of large un- 
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broken wall surfaces. This is made possible by the fact that it is pref- 
erable to light the reading areas from one side only. The introduction 
of these wall areas at the corners of the building has the effect of break- 
ing up the apparent bulk of the building by interrupting the continu- 
ity of window treatment. This interruption has the additional advan- 
tage of permitting each elevation to be treated appropriately and 
honestly in itself without the necessity of reconciling it too closely 
with its neighbors. The result has been an exterior with more interest 
and vitality than would otherwise have been possible. 

During the studies, some consideration was given to a sloping roof. 
This could not have been put on the main portion of the building be- 
cause it would have covered the windows of the General Education 
Center in the roof house, but it could have been put on the roof house 
itself. It was tried here on the model and looked well enough, but even 
the most conservative were not strongly in its favor. It would have 
been so evidently a rather feeble concession to tradition, at consider- 
able cost, that it was ultimately abandoned. 

With complete air-conditioning, the windows are of two thicknesses 
of plate glass separated by a small air space, and are sealed. This pre- 
vents heat transfer between interior and exterior and also acts as insula- 
tion against noise from Massachusetts Avenue. 

The lighting was studied with the greatest care. The Librarian, the 
architects, and the lighting engineers visited working examples of all 
types of fluorescent lighting and based their final selection on special 
installations set up side by side in the same room. The selection for 
the reading rooms is the aluminum ceiling troffer type set three feet 
apart, which gives the required twenty-five foot-candles on the read- 
ing plane with the least apparent light in the room, reducing eyestrain 
to the minimum. The corridors and stacks and areas with eight-foot 
headroom have exposed fluorescent ceiling fixtures, with aluminum 
louvers to cut down the glare. The lobby has a three-inch-square 
louvered ceiling from wall to wall with high intensity lighting above to 
make it bright and inviting from without. 

A modular system has been used as far as it seemed appropriate and 
no further. It has been applied principally to the stack areas and adja- 
cent spaces to permit freedom of rearrangement at will. The basic plan 
for the Library, which required circulation through the stacks, has 
resulted in an exceptionally efficient use of space, with practically no 
waste. The main stairway, near the center of the building, is generous 
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and will easily handle the main traffic in and out of the Library. It 
should be noted that each of the two end stairways is double, one over 
the other, so that the double stairs occupy the same space in plan as a 
single stair, but add up to four separate stairs in the building. The east 
stair, which is opposite the main entrance, serves the occupants of the 
General Education Center, leading directly to their conference rooms. 

The interior colors were selected with a view of avoiding sharp con- 
trasts, which would cause eye fatigue. The woodwork, stalls (or read- 
ing cubicles), and furniture are mostly of birch, light colored, in a 
natural finish. The easy chairs are covered in leather, colored tan, red, 
or green. The bookcases are finished in a medium value of enamel of 
different colors for the three main floors: old gold for the ground floor, 
dull red for the first floor, and gray blue for the second floor. The 
floors throughout the building are cork of a medium brown color, ex- 
cept in the lobbies, where light gray marble has been used. In the main 
lobby the piers are finished in dark cedar Tennessee marble, as are the 
west wall and the wall of the main stairway up to the second floor. 
The use of marble here will ensure a permanent material for the areas 
of greatest wear. 

The Farnsworth Room, on the second floor, is finished in natural 
cherry from floor to ceiling, and has bookcases recessed in the walls 
from a height of two to seven feet above the floor. There are also free- 
standing cherry bookcases forming alcoves. The furniture formerly 
in the Farnsworth Room in Widener has been moved here. The light- 
ing is by floor lamps, to maintain the atmosphere of a private library. 
The intent has been to make this the most conservative room in the 
new building. 

The Woodberry Poetry Room, on the other hand, is the most mod- 
ern. The interior arrangement and furnishings have been designed by 
Finland’s foremost architect, Alvar Aalto, who is well known through- 
out this country as one of the most talented in the profession. The 
room differs from any other at Harvard, and makes an interesting and 
stimulating contribution to the Library. 

In view of their length, the three main reading rooms on the south 
side of the building have been given a sense of division into three parts 
by low screens projecting from the walls, with the furniture grouped 
so as to accentuate the divisions. Each of these rooms is entirely open 
on one side to the stacks, which on the two lower floors include mez- 
zanines. The other three sides of each room are lined with light-col- 
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ored wood cubicles, with dividing partitions and a dado against the 
wall. The stairways at the end of the stacks have glass walls giving on 
to the reading rooms, which contributes to the feeling of openness. 

Aside from these similarities, each room has, to a considerable extent, 
an individuality of its own. The south or window sides have been 
treated quite differently in each case. The ground floor room, being 
half underground, has a continuous horizontal window high up near 
the ceiling for its entire length. On the main floor the windows are 
tall and widely spaced, running from floor to ceiling, as already noted. 
On the second floor there is a row of individual windows of normal 
spacing with their sills three feet from the floor. This latter room has 
a lower ceiling and no stack mezzanine. The colors of the bookcases 
are different for the three floors, as previously described, and the wall 
colors are considerably varied. 

The furniture in the building is of special design worked out by the 
architects in close conjunction with the Librarian. In general, it is very 
simple, and as light in weight as is consistent with comfort and sturdi- 
ness. In order to avoid monotony and give added interest, the first 
floor has been largely equipped with furniture designed by Alvar 
Aalto and manufactured in Sweden. Mr Aalto modified some of his 
designs to suit the conditions. This furniture is markedly individual in 
style, and the woods used are very handsome. All of it has been 
shipped to this country knocked down and has been assembled here, 
the prices comparing very favorably with prices for furniture made in 
America. 

The combination of light natural finish in the woods, soft illumina- 
tion, absence of contrasting colors and values, and reduction of inside 
walls produces a general effect which is quiet, cheerful, and spacious. 
This interior and the carefully related exterior have been designed 
primarily to meet fully the exacting conditions of function and site. 
Although both interior and exterior are necessarily modern in concep- 
tion and treatment, it is believed they have been so handled that the 
Library will fit into the spirit of the Harvard Yard and be an interest- 
ing and appropriate addition to its architecture. 


Henry R. SHEPLEY 
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II. Function 


In the third article in the Harvarp Lisrary BuLLetin on ‘The 
Undergraduate and the Harvard Library,’ covering the period 1937- 
1947, the history of developments leading to the Lamont Library 
was outlined, the question of its location was discussed, and the fol- 
lowing statement was made: 


It was realized from the beginning that the success of the building would 
depend very largely on: 

1. The efficiency of the ventilation system 

2. The lighting 

3. The sound absorption quality of the walls and ceiling 


4. The ease with which the students could find their books for assigned 
reading and obtain them.’ 


The article also listed these main objects of the building: 
1. To concentrate as far as practicable the library service for undergrad- 
uates in a central location 
2. To make the books readily accessible to the students 


3. To encourage general and recreational, as well as assigned and collateral 
reading. 


With these principles and objects in mind, plans for the new build- 
ing were developed. The Lamont Library has now been completed 
and is in use. It is air-conditioned throughout by the system used 
successfully in the Houghton Library; the lighting installations were 
decided upon after very careful study; and every effort was made to 
provide quiet floors and sound-absorbing ceilings. If the solutions to 
these problems are not successful, it is not through lack of attention 
to them. The earlier portion of this article, by Mr Shepley, the archi- 
tect, deals with these and other building matters from the architectural 
standpoint. The present portion will describe the building as a library. 
It is hoped that the students are already finding their assigned reading 
material without difficulty, and are encouraged toward wider general 
and recreational reading, but no attempt will be made here to deal 
directly with these matters. Articles in later numbers of the BULLETIN 
will discuss among other things the way in which the books in the 


*Harvarp Liprary Buiietin, | (1947), 304. 
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Library were selected and acquired, the service given, and the effect 
of a separate undergraduate library on various aspects of the Harvard 
Library system. 

The “amont Library building has eight levels, made up of basement 
and mezzanine, ground floor and mezzanine, first floor and mezzanine, 
second floor, and roof house. The upper six levels, beginning with 
the ground floor, are designated First Level, Second Level, etc. The 
two lowest levels, the basement and its mezzanine, are known simply 
as the Widener Stack and the Houghton Stack in the Lamont Library. 
The Main Entrance, on the north side of the building, brings the 
visitor into the first main floor, or Third Level; a second or West 
Entrance gives access to the ground floor, or First Level. Plans on 
pages 14-20 of this article show seven of the eight levels; omitted is 
the first floor mezzanine, or Fourth Level, which is almost an exact 
duplicate of the ground floor mezzanine, or Second Level. 

The building is divided into four rather distinct functional sections, 
irrespective of the eight levels. The first section has no connection 
with the provision of library facilities for undergraduates; the second 
is not necessarily connected with the Lamont Library, but is quite 
logically placed in an undergraduate library building; the third is still 
closer to the general conception of an undergraduate library; and the 
fourth, which is much the largest and most important part, controlling 
the character of the entire building, is made up of undergraduate 
library facilities. 

The first of the four sections consists of the basement and basement 
mezzanine of the building, or the Widener Stack and Houghton 
Stack, as indicated above. These levels are completely underground, 
corresponding in this way to the stack in the Houghton building and 
the two lowest decks of the stack in the Widener building. These 
Lamont stacks provide storage space for books that belong to other 
parts of the College Library and are included in the new building 
simply because it was cheaper to build storage space under a structure 
that was being erected than to place it there or elsewhere at another 
time. The basement, or lowest level of the Lamont building, is con- 
nected with the Widener building by tunnel and will be used to house 
overflow books from Widener. At the present time only fifteen per 
cent of the shelving has been put in place, and it is used to care for the 
part of the Library’s collection of modern newspapers that is in demand 
too frequently to be sent to the New England Deposit Library. The 
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stack in the Widener building has no special section for the shelving 
of bound files of newspapers, and there will be considerable saving in 
over-all space by placing this collection in Lamont on shelves espe- 
cially designed to receive it. Two tables with seats for seven readers 
each are available for those who wish to consult newspapers. When 
the other shelving on this level is installed — and this may not be 
needed for another five years — twenty-seven stalls for graduate stu- 
dents will be included. Access to this basement level in the Lamont 
building will be available to those who have stack access cards in 
Widener, and it may be reached through the tunnel from D floor in 
the Widener building, or from a stairway behind the charging desk 
near the West Entrance of the Lamont building. 

The basement mezzanine in Lamont has been assigned to the 
Houghton Library, with which it is connected by tunnel. About 
forty per cent of the shelving for this level has been installed. It 
houses the major part of the Theatre Collection, which formerly 
occupied quarters in Widener; the early American newspaper collec- 
tion, which since 1942 has been in Houghton; the Archives of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, part of 
which have been in Widener and part in Houghton; the Harvard 
Library’s sheet music collection; and the Lincoln collections that were 
formerly in Widener. The remaining shelving will not be installed 
until it is needed, some five years hence. 

The second of the four main divisions of the Lamont Library con- 
sists of accommodations to be used in connection with the General 
Education courses of the College. The space assigned for this pur- 
pose includes an office suite for the General Education Committee, 
with a room for the Chairman, one for his secretary, one for mimeo- 
graphing, and a Committee Room which can also be used as a con- 
ference room. This space is on the upper of the three main floors, or 
Fifth Level, on the Quincy Street side. In addition, there are ten con- 
ference rooms for use by sections of the General Education courses. 
These rooms seat from twenty to thirty students comfortably. Six of 
them are in the roof house, or Sixth Level, and the other four are on 
the mezzanines (Second and Fourth Levels) on the Quincy Street 
side. Much of the work in the General Education courses is based on 
library material, and it seems appropriate to have the conference rooms 
for this work in the undergraduate library building. The close relation- 
ship of the General Education work with library facilities for under- 
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graduates was very definitely in Mr Lamont’s mind when he made 
his gift. 

The third functional section of the building consists of two large 
rooms that may be used for more than one purpose. To the left of the 
West Entrance there is a room fifty by thirty feet in size which is des- 
ignated ‘Smoking Area’ on the plans and which can be used for any pur- 
pose which later proves to be desirable. This room has no windows 
but is well ventilated and lighted. It is available as a reading room in 
which smoking is permitted unless other uses are found for it. 
It seemed unwise to construct a building the size of the Lamont 
Library without providing space to care for potential if undefined 
needs. 

The other double-purpose room is directly over the Main Entrance 
and is known as the ‘Forum k om.” It is available for use by students 
in connection with activities t::t bear some direct relation to the 
Library, and should relieve the przssure on the Lowell House Com- 
mon Room which has been used in the past for activities of this kind. 
The room seats one hundred and eight comfortably when used as an 
auditorium, with the possibility of adding forty more chairs. It is 
equipped with a blackboard, a motion picture screen, a projection 
room, and a loud speaker for use with phonograph recordings. It can 
be turned on short notice into a reading room for sixty students, and 
it is anticipated that this use will be made of it during the reading and 
examination periods, if and when the undergraduate student body 
numbers more than four thousand. 

The fourth and largest division of the building provides regular li- 
brary facilities for Harvard undergraduates. It occupies most of the 
three main floors and their two mezzanines, designated as the First 
through the Fifth Level, as already explained. 

At each of the two public entrances mentioned there is a charging 
desk, which also has the function of caring for closed reserve books; 
those for the large beginning courses in History, Government, and 
Economics are adjacent to the West Entrance, and those for other 
courses are behind the desk in the lobby at the Main Entrance on the 
Third Level. 

The First, Third, and Fifth Levels each have a large reading room 
extending the full length of the Massachusetts Avenue side of the build- 
ing. These rooms are all the same size and have approximately the 
same accommodations for readers. The rooms on the First and Third 
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Levels are fourteen feet seven inches and fifteen feet one inch in height 
respectively, but the room on the Fifth Level is only nine feet six 
inches high. Each of these reading rooms has a stack area through 
which it is approached. The arrangements in these stacks and reading 
rooms are described below. Each of the mezzanines (Second and 
Fourth Levels) also has a stack area. 

Connecting the five levels are five sets of stairs: one in the front of 
the building leading from the Main Entrance lobby; one at each end 
of the main corridor that runs the length of the building on the First, 
Third, and Fifth Levels; and one from each end of the reading area. 
These stairs are so arranged that a reader passes through a stack area 
on entering or leaving one of the reading rooms. 

Toilet facilities are provided on the First, Second, Fourth, and Fifth 
Levels, in their northeast corners. Smoking is permitted throughout 
the upper six levels except in the three main reading rooms and the 
stack areas. 

On the First Level there is a fair-sized room in which is installed a 
hand printing press and a good supply of type for use by students who 
wish to learn at first hand how books are made. Here also is the 
janitor’s room with a separate entrance. On this level is found the 
Smoking Area, already described, and a machinery room for part 
of the air-conditioning apparatus. There is a second machinery room 
in the roof house. It should be added at this point that some of the 
air-conditioning machinery and apparatus is in Widener, thereby re- 
ducing the space used for this purpose in Lamont. 

The Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Levels have large areas at the 
west end in which both smoking and talking are allowed. Taken with 
the Smoking Area on the First Level, they provide smoking rooms 
on each of the five levels. The smoking rooms on the Second and 
Fourth Levels each have five sound-proof cubicles for typing. The 
rooms on these levels are equipped with semi-lounge chairs, those on 
the other levels with regular reading room tables and chairs. 

Immediately to the right of the Main Entrance on the Third Level 
there is a long narrow room which contains the card catalogue, a 
special case for maps and atlases, the reference collection, which is 
nearly as large as the one now provided in the Widener Library, and 
the periodical section with the current numbers of some three hundred 
periodicals. Altogether there are seats for sixty-three readers, seven- 
teen of them at individual tables in the reference section and twelve in 
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semi-lounge chairs in the periodical section. A balcony over the south 
side of this room forms a part of the Fourth Level; it has four alcoves, 
housing special collections. 

On the Fifth Level, immediately over the Reference Room, is the 
Woodberry Poetry Room, which has been on the top floor in the 
Widener building in the past, and the Farnsworth Room, which has 
also been transferred from Widener, where it occupied the room just 
to the right of the main entrance. 

It has already been said that one passes through the stacks in going 
to or from the large reading rooms. A primary concern in the plan- 
ning for Lamont was to make the books for general reading as readily 
accessible as possible. To this end, the stacks are arranged quite differ- 
ently from those in other libraries. Each of the First, Third, and Fifth 
Levels has three wide corridors leading through it to its reading room. 
The walls of the middle one of these on each of these levels are lined 
with the open reserve books, there being room for some 15,000 
volumes in all, 5,000 to a level. The main part of the stacks is made 
up of twelve alcoves on each level, three opening on each side of the 
other two passageways. This makes thirty-six alcoves for the three 
levels, each of which has space for some 1,500 volumes, a small table, 
and several chairs. The stack areas on the two mezzanines (Second 
and Fourth Levels) have space for some 30,000 volumes each, as well 
as for seven small library tables seating four readers each, and for 
nearly fifty tables for single readers in stalls. All the books in these 
stacks are accessible without restriction to any Harvard undergraduate 
student. 

The three large reading rooms differ from standard reading rooms 
in a number of particulars. The outside walls, instead of having 
shelves with reference or assigned reading books, are lined by stalls 
with tables for single readers so arranged that the reader is shut off on 
three sides from his fellows. On the Third Level, where five great 
windows run the height of the room, ten of the stalls, two for each 
window, are replaced by an equal number of semi-lounge chairs. Each 
of the three reading rooms is divided into three parts by screens which 
project into the room in order to minimize as far as possible the ‘rail- 
road station’ effect that is found in many large reading areas. These 
screens are flanked by individual tables, which, however, do not have 
partitions attached to them and so give less privacy than the stalls on 
the outside walls. Distributed through the nine subdivisions (three in 
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each reading room) are eighteen pairs of tables each seating twelve 
readers, or two hundred and sixteen altogether, and in between the 
sets of tables are groups of semi-lounge chairs provided on the premise 
that a fair proportion of the readers in an undergraduate reading room 
will not be taking notes and will prefer to sit in comfortable chairs 
without a table rather than in regular reading room chairs at a table. 
(It was found that the cost of table space for one reader, added to the 
cost of a reading room chair, was nearly equal to the cost of a semi- 
lounge chair.) 

On the stack side of each of the three reading rooms are four half- 
alcoves, eleven feet four inches wide by five feet deep. Books shelved 
here are so placed that their use should not prove a disturbance to the 
occupants of the reading room. Two of the alcoves in each room are 
provided with duplicate copies of dictionaries and encyclopaedias, 
which should be immediately adjacent to any reading room. Through- 
out these reading rooms and stacks, distances between chairs and tables 
are greater than those considered standard in libraries. But by this 
rather unusual arrangement, it has been possible to give semi-private 
accommodations to a third of the readers, unusually comfortable 
chairs to a fifth of them, and still have more readers in the space 
than could be cared for if the rooms were fitted out in the regular 
way. 

Exhibition cases have been provided on the First, Third, and Fifth 
Levels. They will be used by the Department of Printing and Graphic 
Arts, by the Theatre Collection, and for miscellaneous exhibitions of 
interest to undergraduates. Five public telephones have been installed 
in the stairways adjacent to the reading room of the First Level. There 
is a drinking fountain at each end of the first five levels, and one on 
the Sixth. 

A number of special problems arose in connection with the planning 
of the building, problems for which there is no one correct answer, 
and many of which must be faced in the planning of most library 
buildings. The more salient will be discussed here briefly. 

No provision was made for a check room for coats, books, etc. 
This decision was taken, after consultation with committees represent- 
ing the students, on the ground that undergraduates are unwilling to 
use a check room because of the delay involved. Students come to a 
library and leave it in tremendous numbers at the periods between 
class hours, and no checking system has been found that can care for 
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hundreds of people in a few minutes. (Part or all of the Smoking 
Area on the First Level can be turned into a check room if it seems 
desirable later. It is adjacent to the West Entrance of the building.) 
Facilities for handling coats have been provided, however. In both of 
the north corners of each of the three reading rooms there are fixtures 
on which to hang coats which taken together have a greater capacity 
than a large check room. These racks are fairly inconspicuous, but 
within sight of most of the readers. In addition, each of the two 
hundred and thirteen stalls that have been placed around the reading 
rooms and in the stacks has a hook on which a coat and hat may be 
hung. 

Only in comparatively recent years has smoking been permitted in 
any library, because of the fire hazard, and the accompanying dirt and 
smoky air. In a modern fireproof building, the fire risk does not seem 
to be serious, and the addition of air-conditioning should eliminate the 
problem of dirt and smoke to a considerable extent. The committees 
appointed by the Student Council in each of the three academic years 
while building plans were under consideration recommended that 
smoking be permitted in certain areas. It was finally determined that 
smoking should be allowed throughout the undergraduate levels except 
in the main reading rooms and their adjacent stacks, as noted above. 
Smoking areas would then include the five special smoking rooms, in 
which it is planned to permit subdued conversation, the conference 
rooms, the Farnsworth Room, the Poetry Room, the Reference Room, 
and the Periodical Room. With these arrangements in mind, the air- 
conditioning equipment was installed in three units. The first cares 
for the storage stacks in the basement, where smoking is not permitted. 
These two levels of stack are completely underground and are well in- 
sulated. Their occupants will be few in number, and the air-condition- 
ing is a comparatively simple task. The second unit cares for the sec- 
tions of the upper part of the building where smoking is permitted, 
and the third unit for the upper stacks and the large reading rooms 
where smoking is not permitted. It will be possible at a later time to 
make some changes in the areas served by these different units if it 
seems desirable to modify the smoking regulations. 

The amount of elevator service to be provided was another difficult 
question. The Main Entrance to the building is only one step up from 
the Yard level, and there is a ramp here that will permit entrance by 
wheel chair. The rest of the building, as far as the undergraduate 
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library facilities are concerned, is up or down no more than one full 
floor from the Main Entrance so that the use of stairs has been reduced 
to a minimum. Under these circumstances, it did not seem necessary 
to provide regular public elevator service, but there is an elevator at 
each end of the building, access to which is by key, and each of 
these is available for staff use and for students and faculty who 
are unable to travel up and downstairs because of physical handi- 
caps. 

The five sets of stairways in the building have already been noted. 
While stair-climbing by students will not be as extensive as in many 
other buildings, particularly in the Widener Library, there will be a 
fair amount of it altogether. The stairs, therefore, have been distrib- 
uted as widely as possible throughout the building, and it is hoped 
that the arrangement of the collections is such that the traffic between 
them will be divided fairly equally, and that the peak load on no one of 
them will be too great. None of the stairways is monumental in 
character. 

It will be noted that there is very little space in the building for 
staff use; in addition to the two charging desks, there is a small work 
room adjacent to the desk on the Third Level, offices for the Librarian 
and his secretary, two staff rest rooms, and a locker room. It has been 
possible to plan the building in this way because the order and catalogu- 
ing work and the preparation of books for the shelves will be carried 
on in Widener. 

One of the most difficult decisions made was whether or not the 
building should be used by Radcliffe students. The decision has been 


to exclude them, at least for the time being, for three reasons: 


1. Radcliffe maintains an undergraduate library of its own with a 
collection larger than the one now installed in Lamont, and 
as large as the Lamont collection is expected to be in the 
future. 

2. The money available would not provide for a building large 
enough to care for both the Harvard and Radcliffe under- 
graduates. 

3. Experience here and elsewhere has shown that a library for men 
only or for women only can be administered with almost no 
supervision in the reading rooms, but that a coeducational 
library requires supervision if reasonable quiet is to be pre- 
served. In order to achieve most efficiently its primary aims, 
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Lamont has been designed in such a way that the staff would 
have to be doubled if adequate reading room supervision 
were to be provided on a coeducational basis. 

The optimum size for the building was another problem for which 
it was difficult to obtain a solution. The use of a college library varies 
greatly from hour to hour during the day, from day to day during 
the week, and from month to month during the year — to say nothing 
of from year to year. The peak loads of Widener always came in the 
mornings. However, use at all hours increased greatly during the 
reading periods and at the time of the mid-term and final examinations. 
Space that would be adequate during other times of the year would 
then fall far short of requirements. With this in mind, plans were 
made by which the Forum Room and the Smoking Area could be 
turned into regular reading rooms at least during the busy periods. It 
will also be possible, if it is found necessary, to add chairs in the forty 
alcoves that make up the stacks, and in the broad corridors that lead 
from the front of the building to the large reading rooms. In case of 
emergency, the ten conference rooms can be used for reading during 
most of the day, and it is expected that one or more of them will be 
used frequently as rooms in which students with limited eyesight can 
be read to. 

The selection of furniture for the building raised many problems. 
Over sixteen hundred chairs and nearly five hundred tables have been 
provided. The latter vary in size from two by three to four by nine 
feet. Very few library chairs and tables, except those of stock design, 
had been built in the last decade. The possibility of selection was 
limited, and manufacturers did not seem to be interested in new de- 
signs. Those in charge of planning the library felt that the selection 
of furniture was a matter of importance, and that for each piece there 
were five considerations, no one of which could be neglected: sturdi- 
ness, because the wear and tear on furniture in any library is great; 
comfort, because students often stay in a library for hours at a time; 
appearance, because, while there was no desire to build a luxurious 
library, it was important to have the building as a whole attractive; 
cost, because the funds available were limited, and if they had been 
larger, the librarians at least would have preferred to spend the addi- 
tional money for books or service; and finally, variety. Readers come 
to libraries for many different purposes, and a variety of accommoda- 
tions should make the building a more desirable place to study, and go 
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a long way in increasing its use. There seemed to be a place for small 
light chairs immediately adjacent to the stacks, so that a student who 
wanted to consult a good many books on the same subject could sit 
beside them while doing so. Many men not only prefer to work at a 
table by themselves, but will do better work under such conditions. 
The semi-lounge chairs that have been used in many places through- 
out the building were designed with especial care for comfort, but not 
for the inducing of sleep. It is hoped that each student can find accom- 
modations for his particular need at a particular time. 


The above descriptions of the Lamont Library as a building and as 
a library have attempted to cover its essential features. Two general 
points should be emphasized in connection with them. 

1. The Library was planned from the inside out, not the other way 
round, which is so often the case, and on that account the architect 
was confronted with an exceedingly difficult problem when he de- 
signed the exterior. The Librarian wishes to go on record in this con- 
nection as follows: The architect accepted the Librarian’s specifica- 
tions of needs and adapted his plans to them instead of insisting on 
changes that would simplify his problem. The results were satisfac- 
tory to Mr Lamont as far as he saw them in drawings and in the form 
of a model, and to the Librarian. There have of course been criticisms 
of the building by alumni and others, but as it has taken shape it has 
received much favorable comment. The proportions are pleasing, and 
the awkward squarish shape, which the Librarian called for, has been 
successfully handled. The brick work is some of the finest at Harvard 
and seems to be generally admired. 

2. As was stated in the first section of this article, the Lamont 
Library is the first library building to be devoted primarily to under- 
graduate needs, and as such there were no traditional lines to follow 
in the interior arrangements. Those responsible for the plans found 
themselves pioneering at every turn. They hope that the results, when 
put to the test of heavy use, will be satisfactory and that a real contri- 
bution to library planning has been made. They realize that firsts of 
all kinds are sure to have flaws — flaws that at a later time seem to be 
self-evident. This is equally true with a new style of automobile, a 
new bridge, or a new library. It will be strange if the Lamont Library 
does not have serious defects in its planning, but what these mistakes 
are, time will tell. It is hoped, however, that the advantages that will 
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result from free access to the books will far outweigh any disadvan- 
tages that come from mistakes in planning, and that the Harvard 
undergraduates in the future will have available to them, as they have 
not had in the past, a library service as satisfactory as that provided 
the students in any other institution of learning. 


Keyes D. Metcatr 














Contemporary Broadside Editions of 
the Declaration of Independence 


ECENTLY, through the generosity of Carleton R. Rich- 
mond, ’og, the Harvard College Library was enabled to 
acquire a copy of the first edition of the Declaration of 
Independence, printed as a broadside by John Dunlap in 

Philadelphia the night of 4 July or early on 5 July 1776. There would 
presumably be general agreement that this broadside constitutes the 
most important single printed document in our national annals. It 
was inserted in the ‘rough’ Journal of the Congress on 5 July 1776, 
in a space left blank by the Secretary, Charles Thomson. As a result, it 
supplied the text for the longhand copy of the Declaration in the 
‘smooth’ Journal of the Congress, and that for the famous engrossed 
vellum copy signed by the delegates. It was the form of the Declara- 
tion disseminated to the new-born ‘states’ by order of the Congress, 
thereby becoming the basis for later printings in newspapers, broad- 
sides, and books. It stands as the first official version of the Declaration, 
as well as its first appearance in print. 

The present article is concerned with the bibliography of the con- 
temporary broadside editions of the Declaration, all deriving ulti- 
mately from this first edition of Dunlap’s, and hastily printed on single 
sheets of paper to convey the great news to the people as quickly as 
possible. Previous bibliographical listings of the Declaration broadsides 
have been made by Paul Leicester Ford in Some Materials for a Bibli- 
ography of the Official Publications of the Continental Congress 
(Brooklyn, 1888); I. Minis Hays, A Contribution to the Bibliography 
of the Declaration of Independence (Philadelphia, 1900); Journals of 
the Continental Congress, 1774-1789, edited by Worthington Chaun- 
cey Ford (Washington, 1906), Vol. VI; and Charles Evans, American 
Bibliography (Chicago, 1909), Vol. V. It is interesting to note that 
each in his turn was able to increase the number of known editions or 
variants of editions. P. L. Ford listed five, Hays listed eight, W. C. 
Ford listed ten, and Evans listed eleven. Enough additional informa- 
tion has been found to warrant the present bibliographical effort, in 
which nineteen different editions or variants of editions are recorded, 
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beginning with the first Dunlap edition and including the ‘authen- 
ticated’ copy printed at Baltimore early in 1777. 

Much has been written on the evolution and history of the Declara- 
tion, including standard works by John H. Hazelton,’ Carl Becker,’ 
and Julian P. Boyd.’ In brief, the following were the important steps 
leading up to the first printing of the Declaration.‘ 

In the Continental Congress on 7 June 1776, Richard Henry Lee 
of Virginia offered the following: ‘Resolved, that these United Col- 
onies are, and of right ought to be, free and independent States, that 
they are absolved from all allegiance to the British Crown, and that 
all political connection between them and the State of Great Britain 
is, and ought to be totally dissolved.’ 

Consideration of the resolution was postponed until the 8th of 
June. It was referred to the committee of the whole for discussion on 
the roth, on which date there was adopted the following resolution: 
‘Resolved, that the consideration of the first resolution be postponed 
to this day three weeks [July 1], and in the mean while that no time 
be lost in case the Congress agree thereto, that a committee be appointed 
to prepare a declaration to the effect of the said first resolution.’ 

The next day, June 11th, Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Livingston were chosen ‘to 
prepare the Declaration.’ 

On June 28th, the Committee brought in a draft of ‘A Declaration 
by the Representatives of the United States of America in Congress 
Assembled.’ Jefferson had been given the task of composing the 
Declaration and the draft presented by the Committee was his, with 
the exception of a few changes suggested by Adams and Franklin. 

During the debate that followed further changes were made, the 
most important being the deletion of the paragraph on the restriction 
of the slave trade. 

Finally, on July 4th, the Congress acting as a committee of the 
whole approved the Declaration as amended. The document then 
being read again, it was agreed to unanimously by all of the delegates, 


* The Declaration of Independence: Its History (New York, 1906). 

*The Declaration of Independence. A Study in the History of Political Ideas 
(New York, 1922). 

*The Declaration of Independence, the Evolution of the Text (Washington, 
1943). 

*Based on the Journal of the Congress, as printed in Hazelton, The Declaration 
of Independence, pp. 109, 118, 120, 170-171. 
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(No. 7; Harvard copy) 


lnhsbaant of our Froatiens the mercilefe Indian Savages, whole known 





Piate IV 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE: [ SALEM, E. RUSSELL? | 


(No. 12; Harvard copy) 
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save those from New York, who had no power to act. It was there- 
upon ‘Ordered That the declaration be authenticated & printed. That 
the committee appointed to prepare the declaration superintend & 
correct the press. That copies of the declaration be sent to the several 
assemblies, conventions & committees or councils of safety and to the 
several commanding officers of the continental troops that it be pro- 
claimed in each of the united states and at the head of the army.’ 

In obedience to this order the manuscript was given to John Dunlap 
and the broadside was printed and ready for distribution the next 
day, July sth. It is known that on that day Hancock sent a copy to 
the Committee of Safety of Pennsylvania, a copy to the Convention 
of New Jersey, and a copy to Colonel Haslet. John Adams sent a 
copy, and Gerry two copies, to friends.° 

The dissemination of this first printing of the Declaration stirred 
into action printers from Williamsburg, Virginia, to Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. Besides the nineteen editions or variants of editions 
in broadside form now known, the Declaration was printed in at least 
twenty-nine newspapers during July. Its first newspaper appearance 
was in the Pennsylvania Evening Post of July 6th,° a copy of which 
has recently been added to the Harvard Library. 


* Hazelton, Declaration of Independence, p. 476. 

*Dr Clarence S. Brigham has generously allowed the writer to use the following 
list of newspaper printings of the Declaration, the result of a complete check by 
him of all existing American newspapers of the period: 


July 6 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Evening Post 
July 8 Philadelphia, Dunlap’s Pennsylvania Packet 
July 9 Philadelphia, Pennsylvanischer Staatsbote 
July 9 Baltimore, Dunlap’s Maryland Gazette 

July 10 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Gazette 

July 10 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Journal 

July 10 Baltimore, Maryland Journal 

July 10 New York, Constitutional Gazette 

July 11 New York Packet 

July 11 New York Journal 

July 11 Annapolis, Maryland Gazette 

July 12 New London, Connecticut Gazette 

July 13 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Ledger 

July 13 Providence Gazette 

July 15 New York Gazette 

July 15 Hartford, Connecticut Courant 

July 15 Norwich Packet 

July 16 Exeter, New Hampshire Gazette, Extraordinary 
July 16 Salem, American Gazette 
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The first publication of the Declaration in a book was apparently 
in The Genuine Principles of the Ancient Saxon, or English Constitu- 
tion, Carefully Collected from the Best Authorities; with Some Obser- 
vations, on Their Peculiar Fitness for the United Colonies in General, 
and Pennsylvania in Particular, By Demophilus (Philadelphia, Printed 
and Sold by Robert Bell, in Third-Street. MDCCLXXVI), a copy of 
which is at Harvard. 

Harvard also possesses the original letter (Plate II) written by John 
Hancock to Major General Artemas Ward, dated Philadelphia, 6 July 
1776, transmitting a copy of the Declaration broadside, with the re- 
quest ‘that you will have it proclaimed at the Head of the Troops 
under your Command in the Way you shall think most proper.’ Gen- 
eral Ward was the first American Major General and was then in com- 
mand of the Massachusetts troops. 

Hazelton’s exhaustive research has shown that besides the copies 
already mentioned as having been sent (with covering letters) on 
July 5th, Hancock sent letters and copies on July 6th to General Wash- 
ington, the Convention of New York, the Assembly of Massachusetts, 
the Assembly of New Hampshire, Governor Trumbull of Connecti- 
cut, and Governor Cooke of Rhode Island, and on July 8th to Mary- 
land and Virginia.‘ 

The following bibliographical list of the separate contemporary 
broadsides is as nearly in the order of their probable appearance as can 
be estimated, the order correlating roughly with geographical distances 
from Philadelphia. Unless otherwise stated, the broadsides are printed 
in single columns. The transcriptions have been designed to provide 
adequate data, in conjunction with the accompanying comments, for 
distinguishing the various editions or variants of editions. Line endings 


July 17 Worcester, Massachusetts Spy 

July 17 New Haven, Connecticut Journal 

July 18 Boston, Continental Journal 

July 18 Boston, New England Chronicle 

July 18 Newport Mercury, Extraordinary 

July 19 Newburyport, Essex Journal 

July 19 Williamsburg, Virginia Gazette [Purdie] (extracts only of the Declara- 
tion) 

July 20 Williamsburg, Virginia Gazette [Dixon and Hunter] 

July 20 Portsmouth, Freeman’s Journal 

July 22 Watertown, Boston Gazette 

July 26 Williamsburg, Virginia Gazette [Purdie]. 

"Hazelton, Declaration of Independence, pp. 240, 559 (note 39). 
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have been indicated and the punctuation carefully followed. On the 
other hand, an elaborate reproduction of type sizes, fonts, and capital- 
ization has not been attempted, as serving no useful purpose and as 
affording opportunity for the introduction of potentially confusing 
typographical errors. In consequence, some standardization in the 
capitalizing of initial letters has been necessary. 


In Congress, July 4, 1776. / A Declaration / By the Representatives of the 
/ United States of America, / In General Congress assembled. /...... 
/ Signed by Order and in Behalf of the Congress, / John Hancock, President. / 
Attest. / Charles Thomson, Secretary. / [rule] / Philadelphia: Printed by 
John Dunlap. 


Evans 15155. The first printing of the Declaration of Independence. Reproduced 
in Plate I; and in The Declaration of Independence; Its History, by John H. Hazelton 
(New York, 1906), opposite p. 170; in A History of the United States and Its People, 
by Elroy McKendree Avery (Cleveland, Ohio, 1904-10), V, 395; in The Declaration 
of Independence, the Evolution of the Text, by Julian P. Boyd (Washington, 1943); 
and in One Hundred Influential American Books (New York, The Grolier Club, 
1947). 


14 copies: Am. Phil. Soc.; Lib. of Cong. (three copies, one imperfect); Henry N. 
Flynt; Roberts Harrison; Harv.; Mass. Hist. Soc.; N. Y. Hist. Soc.; N. Y. Pub. Lib.; 
Hist. Soc. of Penn.; Public Record Office, London; Lib. of the late John H. Scheide; 
Yale. 


2 


In Congress, July 4, 1776. / A Declaration / By the Representatives of the / 
United States of America, / In General Congress assembled. / ...... 
/ Signed by Order and in Behalf of the Congress, / John Hancock, President. / 
Attest. / Charles Thomson, Secretary. / [rule] / Printed by John Dunlap. 


Evans 15156. Reproduced in Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
XXXIX (1900), opposite p. 72, and in the reprint therefrom, A Contribution to the 
Bibliography of the Declaration of Independence, by 1. Minis Hays (Philadelphia, 
1900). 


1 copy: Am. Phil. Soc. (printed on vellum). 


3. 

White-Plains, July, 9 1776. / In Convention of the Representatives of the 
State of New-York. / Resolved Unanimously, That the Reasons assigned by 
the Continental Congress, for declaring / the United Colonies Free and 
Independent States, are cogent and conclusive, and that / while we lament the 
cruel Necessity which has rendered that Measure unavoidable, we approve the 
same, and / will at the Risque of our Lives and Fortunes, join with the other 
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Colonies in supporting it. / Resolved, That a Copy of the said Declaration 
and the aforegoing Resolution be sent to the Chairman / of the Committee of 
the County of Westchester, with Orders to publish the same with Beat of 
Drum, at this / Place, on Thursday next, and to give Directions that it be 
published with all convenient Speed in the several / Districts within the said 
County.— And that Copies thereof be forthwith transmitted to the other 
County / Committees within the State of New-York, with Orders to cause 
the same to be published in the several / Districts of their respective Counties. 
Extract from the Minutes, / Robert Benson, Secretary. / [line of type orna- 
ments] / In Congress, July 4, 1776. / A Declaration / by the / Representatives / 
of the / United States / of / America, / In General Congress Assembled. / 
Per ee / Signed by order and in behalf of the Congress, / John Hancock, 
President. / Attest. / Charles Thomson, Secretary. / [line of type ornaments] 
/ New-York: Printed by John Holt, in Water-Street. 


Evans 15158. Two columns, within border of type ornaments, and with line of 
type ornaments between the columns. Printed surface, including border, measures 
19% x 10% in. It is probable that Evans had not seen a copy. Although his wording 
is correct, the punctuation and capitalization differ in some places. 


The Huntington copy was bought at an American Art Association sale 17 Febru- 
ary 1920 for $810.00. The cataloguer stated that it was at that time the only known 
copy. It is reproduced in I. N. Phelps Stokes, The Iconography of Manhattan Island 
(New York, 1915-28), IV, pl. 46, opposite p. 928. 

Hazelton’s Declaration of Independence, p. 491, describes a Declaration broadside 
printed by John Holt which in 1904 was to be found in the New York State Library. 
While the Resolution of July oth is not mentioned in the description, it is possible 
that the person who sent the information to Hazelton did not think the Resolution 
was of sufficient bibliographical importance to copy it. Without the Resolution, the 
line endings, capitalization, and punctuation agree with the above. It is now known 
that the copy in question was destroyed in the fire at the State Capitol in 1911. 


2 copies: Henry E. Huntington Lib.; N. Y. Pub. Lib. 


4. 
In Congress, July 4, 1776. / A Declaration / By the Representatives of the / 
United States of America, / In General Congress assembled. /...... / 


Signed by Order and in Behalf of the Congress, / John Hancock, President. / 
Attest. / Charles Thomson, Secretary. / [rule] / New-York: Printed by Hugh 
Gaine, in Hanover-Square. 


Not in Evans. According to Hazelton (p. 566) there was a copy in the Public 
Record Office, London, in 1905. The Record Office now says, however, that they 
do not have this edition, but do have No. 1 on this list. On 22 March 1938 the copy 
described was sold at auction at the American Art Association Anderson Galleries, 
and was purchased by the late Gabriel Wells, New York bookseller, for Mr Lucius 
Wilmerding. Mr Wilmerding recently presented it to the New York Historical 
Society. It has been reproduced in the New-York Historical Society Quarterly, 
XXXII (1948), 220. 


1 copy: N. Y. Hist. Soc. 
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5. 
In Congress, July 4, 1776. / A Declaration by the Representatives of the 
United States of America, in / General Congress Assembled. / ...... 
/ Signed by Order and in Behalf of the Congress, / John Hancock, President. / 
Attest. Charles Thomson, Sec’ry. 


Previously unrecorded. No imprint. Two columns, with 70 lines in the first. 
1 copy: N. Y. Hist. Soc. 


6. 
In Congress, July 4, 1776. / A Declaration / By the Representatives of the / 
United States of America, / In General Congress Assembled. /...... / 


Signed by Order and in Behalf of the Congress, / John Hancock, President. / 
attest. / Charles Thomson, Secretary. 


Previously unrecorded. No imprint. Two columns, with 65 lines in the first. The 
copy described was recently found in an old house near Kingston, N. Y. As there 
are no records for printing in Fishkill until late in 1776, or in Poughkeepsie and 


Kingston until 1777, it is highly improbable that the broadside was printed in one 
of these places. 


1 copy: Mrs Joseph Carson. 


7. 
In Congress, July 4, 1776. / A Declaration / By the Representatives of the / 
United States of America, / In General Congress assembled. /.... . . / Signed 


by Order, and in Behalf of the Congress, / John Hancock, President. / attest. / 


Charles Thomson, Secretary. / [rule] / Newport, June 13, 1776: Printed by 
S. Southwick. 


Evans 15159. The first of two Newport editions, containing an error in the pub- 
lication line, where ‘June’ is printed instead of ‘July.’ Reproduced in Plate III. 


6 copies: Am. Ant. Soc. (imperfect); John Carter Brown Lib.; Harv.; Hist. Soc. of 
Penn.; R. I. Hist. Soc.; Rosenbach Co. 


8. 
In Congress, July 4, 1776. / A Declaration / By the Representatives of the / 
United States of America, / In General Congress assembled. /...... / 


Signed by Order, and in Behalf of the Congress, / John Hancock, President. / 
attest. / Charles Thomson, Secretary. / [followed by the State resolution 
approving the Declaration and authorizing the publishing and reading of it, 
printed in two columns] A true copy: / Witness Henry Ward, Sec’ry. / 
[rule] / Newport, Printed by S. Southwick. A true copy. witness / [signature 
of] Henry Ward Secr’y 


Evans 15160. The second Newport and the ‘official’ Rhode Island edition. Repro- 
duced in the Library of Congress Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions, V, 3 
(May, 1948), opposite p. 64. 
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7 copies: John Carter Brown Lib.; Lib. of Cong.; Harv.; Eric P. Newman, Attorney; 
R. I. Hist. Soc.; Rosenbach Co.; Wis. Hist. Soc. 


9. 
In Congress, July 4, 1776. / A Declaration / By the Representatives of the / 
United States of America, / In General Congress assembled. /...... 


/ Signed by Order and in Behalf of the Congress, / John Hancock, President. / 
Attest. / Charles Thompson, Secretary. [Boston, Printed by John Gill, and 
Powars and Willis, in Queen-Street. 1776.] 


Evans 15162. Not in Worthington C. Ford, Broadsides, Ballads &c. Published in 
Massachusetts 1639-1800 (Boston, 1922). No imprint. Two columns, with 68 lines 
in the first. Reproduced in W. C. Bryant and S. H. Gay, A Popular History of the 
United States (New York, 1876-81), III, 482. 


5 copies: Lib. of Cong.; Essex Inst.; Harv.; Mass. Hist. Soc.; Yale. 


10. 

In Congress, July 4, 1776. / A Declaration / By the Representatives of the / 
United States of America, / In General Congress assembled. /...... 
/ Signed by Order and in Behalf of the Congress, / John Hancock, President. / 
Attest. / Charles Thompson, Secretary. / [rule] / America: Boston, Printed 
by John Gill, and Powars and Willis, in Queen-Street. 


Evans 15161. Ford, Mass. Broadsides, 1954. Two columns. Reproduced in Justin 
Winsor, Narrative and Critical History of America (Boston, 1884-89), VI, 267. This 
is a second issue of No. 9, with the ‘rule’ and imprint added. Additional spacing has 
been allowed between the lines of the heading, and an error in the word ‘Declare’ 
in the last paragraph has been corrected, but otherwise there were no substantial 
changes. 


3 copies: Bost. Pub. Lib.; Bostonian Soc.; Mass. Hist. Soc. 


II. 
In Congress, July 4, 1776. / A Declaration / By the Representatives of the 
/ United States of America, / In General Congress assembled. /...... 


/ Signed by Order and in Behalf of the Congress, / John Hancock, President. / 
Attest. / Charles Thomson, Secretary. 


Previously unrecorded. No imprint. Two columns, with a line of 65 type orna- 
ments between. 


1 copy: Bos. Pub. Lib. 


12. 

In / Congress, / July 4, 1776. / A / Declaration / by the / Representatives / of 
the / United States of America, / In General Congress assembled. /...... 
/ Signed by Order and in Behalf of the Congress, / John Hancock, President. / 
Attest, / Charles Thompson, Secretary. [Salem, Printed by E. Russell (?)] 


Evans 15164. Ford, Mass. Broadsides, 1953. No imprint. Four columns. The 
arrangement of the heading and the similarity of type would suggest that this was 
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printed at Salem by E. Russell previous to the ‘official’ Massachusetts edition which 
follows. Reproduced in Plate IV. 


2 copies: Essex Inst.; Harv.® 


13. 

In / Congress, / July 4, 1776. / A Declaration / by the / Representatives / of 
the / United States of America, / In General Congress assembled. /...... 
/ Signed by Order and in Behalf of the Congress, / John Hancock, President. / 
Attest, Charles Thompson, Secretary. / In Council, July 17th, 1776. / Ordered, 
That the Declaration of Independence be printed; [etc., 5 lines] / In the Name, 
and by Order of the Council, R. Derby, Jun. President. / A true Copy Attest, 


John Avery, Dep. Sec’y. / [rule] / Salem, Massachusetts-Bay: Printed by E. 
Russell, by Order of Authority. 


Evans 15163. Ford, Mass. Broadsides, 1955. The ‘official’ Massachusetts edition. 
Reproduced in the Month at Goodspeed’s, VIII, 4 (December, 1936), 109, and XIII, 
9 (June, 1942), 274. 


11 copies: Am. Ant. Soc.; W. L. Clements Lib.; Lib. of Cong.; Essex Inst.; Harv.; 


Henry E. Huntington Lib.; Mass. Hist. Soc.; William G. Mather; N. Y. Pub. Lib.; 
Rosenbach Co.; Yale. 


14. 
In Congress, July 4, 1776. / Declaration, / By the Representatives of the / 
United States of America, / In General Congress Assembled. / ...... 
/ Signed by Order and in Behalf of the Congress, / John Hacock. President. / 
Attest. / Charles Thompson, Secretary. 


Ford, Mass. Broadsides, 1952. Not in Evans. No imprint. Two columns, with 58 
lines in the first. 

With the American Antiquarian Society copy is a letter from the donor, Simon 
Greenleaf, dated 1822, who states that, ‘It was posted up in Newburyport, and after- 
wards preserved by my grandfather, the late Hon. Jonathan Greenleaf, who gave it 
to me.’ From this it has been suggested that the broadside may have been printed 
in Newburyport. However, Frederick R. Goff in a detailed study of the Library 
of Congress variant described below (No. 15) and published in the Library of Con- 
gress Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions, V, 1 (November, 1947), 12-16, gives 


it as his opinion that evidence regarding the place of printing would seem to point to 
Exeter. 


2 copies: Am. Ant. Soc. (imperfect at the top); Yale. 


15. 

In Congress, July 4, 1776. / Declaration, / By the Representatives of the / 
United States of America, / In General Congress Assembled. / ...... 
/ Signed by Order and in Behalf of the Congress, / John Hancock President. / 
Attest. / Charles Thompson. Secretary. 


*The Harvard copy was recently purchased through a generous gift for the pur- 
pose made by Stephen W. Phillips, ’95, of Salem. 
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Not in Evans or Ford, Mass. Broadsides. No imprint. Two columns, with 58 lines 
in the first. 

This is a later printing of No. 14 with the missing letter ‘n’ inserted in ‘Hancock’ 
and with the last three lines reset. Reproduced in the Library of Congress Quarterly 
Journal of Current Acquisitions, V, 1 (November, 1947), opposite p. 1. 


3 copies: Am. Ant. Soc.; Lib. of Cong.; N. H. Hist. Soc. Another copy is reported 
as having been sold in 1925 by I. N. Phelps Stokes to Lathrop C. Harper. It was 
afterwards in the possession of A. S. W. Rosenbach. Its present location is unknown. 
A photostat of this copy in the library of the American Antiquarian Society shows 
that in its printing the word ‘which’ at the end of the first line in the second column 
dropped out. 


16. 
In Congress, July 4, 1776. Declaration, by the Representatives of the United 
States of America, In General Congress Assembled . . . . Signed by Order 


and in Behalf of the Congress John Hancock, President. 


Not in Evans or Ford, Mass. Broadsides. Title from the Libbie Auction Catalogue 
of 19-21 May 1903, lot 72. Described as ‘2 pages, double folio. Wide margins un- 
trimmed, slightly injured, but repaired and backed; and very suitable to head a 
collection of Signers. An excessively rare Broadside, being a printed copy of the 
Declaration, issued by the Congress, and sent to the several Colonies to be Communi- 
cated to the General Public.’ 

If actually in two pages, this would be a broadsheet rather than a broadside, but 
the writer feels it still would belong in this list. 


No copy located. 


17. 

[Copper-plate engraved, oval portrait of John Hancock, framed by crossed 
palms and surmonted by a liberty cap, from which sun rays extend. ] 

In Congress, July 4, 1776. / A Declaration by the Representatives of the 
United States / of America, in General Congress assembled. /...... 
/ Signed by order, and in behalf of the Congress, / Attest, C. Thomson, 
Secretary. John Hancock, President. 


Previously unrecorded. No imprint. Two columns, with 58 lines in the first, 
and a double rule between. 

Sabin, No. 17516, mentions this broadside in his listing of the John Carter Brown 
file of the Crisis, an English weekly published in London during 1775 and 1776. The 
paper was severe in its attacks on the government and sided strongly with the Ameri- 
can colonies. For a description and collation see Paul Leicester Ford, “The Crisis,’ 
The Bibliographer, 1 (1902), 139-152. 

The text of the Declaration was printed in No. 84 of the Crisis, 24 August 1776, 
and it is probable that the separately printed broadside bound with the John Carter 
Brown file was issued at about the same time. Inquiries to libraries in this country 
and England owning files of the Crisis have not resulted in the location of other 
copies of the broadside. 

There is more than slight evidence to favor London as the place of printing. The 
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Hancock portrait is after a mezzotint published in London in October 1775.9 The 
use of the liberty cap and the crossed palms suggest English printing rather than 
American, and the type used is a standard English font of the period, which re- 
sembles that used in the Crisis. 


1 copy: John Carter Brown Lib. 


In Congress, July 4, 1776. / A Declaration by the Representatives of the 
United States / of America, in General Congress assembled. /...... 
/ Signed by order, and in behalf of the Congress, / Attest, C. Thomson, 
Secretary. John Hancock, President. 


Evans 15157. No imprint. Two columns, with 58 lines in the first, and a double 
rule between. 

Printed without the Hancock portrait, but from the same type as No. 17, and 
therefore possibly printed in England. The thought naturally occurs that the portrait 
could have been trimmed off. There is, however, sufficient blank space at the top 
to show that the portrait was not printed with this edition. In No. 17 the portrait 
is printed very close to the text and the lower edge of the plate mark runs through 
the first line. In the present broadside there is no plate mark. 


1 copy: Free Lib. of Phil. 


19. 
In Congress, July 4, 1776. / The Unanimous / Declaration / of the / Thirteen 
United States of America. /...... / John Hancock. / [follows the list of 


signers from the various states, in four columns] / In Congress, January 18, 
1777. / ordered, / That an authenticated Copy of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dency, with the Names of the Members of Congress, subscribing the same, be 
sent to each / of the United States, and that they be desired to have the same 
put on Record. / By Order of Congress, / John Hancock, President. / [rule] / 
Baltimore, in Maryland: Printed by Mary Katharine Goddard. 


Evans 15650. The Declaration is printed in two columns. The title was changed 
to “The Unanimous Declaration of the Thirteen United States of America.’ This 
is the first edition to contain the names of the signers. The copy in the Massachusetts 
Archives, the only one examined, is signed by Hancock. A reproduction of the 
Library of Congress copy appears facing page 284 of Hazelton’s Declaration of In- 
dependence, and shows that Hancock also signed that copy. 


9 copies: Lib. of Cong.; Conn. State Lib.; Library of the late John W. Garrett; Md. 
Hall of Records; Md. Hist. Soc.; Mass. Archives; N. Y. Pub. Lib.; Lib. Co. of Phila.; 
R. IL. Archives. 


The foregoing list includes four broadsides previously unrecorded: 
Nos. 5, 6, 11, 17. The eight broadsides not recorded in Evans (whose 
*The Hampton L. Carson Collection of Engraved Portraits of Signers of the 


Declaration of Independence . . . Catalogue Compiled ... by Stan V. Henkels 
(Catalogue No. 906, Pt. III; Philadelphia, 1904), lot 3189. 
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total of eleven had been the previous highest assemblage) are Nos. 
4, §, 6, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17. 

Copies of the various editions or variants are on the whole scarce. 
Out of a total of 71 located copies (73 recorded), three entries account 
for almost half: No. 1 with 14 copies, No. 13 with 11 copies, and 
No. 19 with 9. Of the remaining entries, 1 shows no located copy, 
7 show 1 only, 3 show 2, and 2 show 3. The following table gives the 
order of the entries based on the number of located copies: 


Entry Copies 
Rack hei eines Sedabaonae iad 14 
iin s cdslatawiseereseyet keen II 
DR nceaad nt aces cnee cheba nmianes 9 
Rosthies dsciepnenkueonha care gied 7 
) eee i ee 6 
Bick cnn ivendunrduemaennceaaeees 5 
AUP VA Here MERTOPSS at SERPSY Fy -CA PSE 3 
Re ceircctsesenanariasgcecens 3 
Dik decd naws ape beweacenlga ih Wi 2 
Os ctsulee cs vinewens meds Kees 2 
Micah Aiwda cs ds ies enn hath 2 
Bain tla ol dy UR blew ee esd I 
aadensedy pndsatencsecaueaces I 
Dc atatepdacntigntesiagneeneuen I 
B. cistew <ad skew scteatasceneree I 
BE Sncart badass ave etscoss Geena I 
BW i cant ecsninateaseacimeeaaeal I 
Oe Ee Oe TT eee I 
OG tu bee ewes aeest oO 


The largest number of editions or variants are held by Harvard and 
the Library of Congress, with 6 each (Harvard: Nos. 1, 7, 8, 9, 12, 133 
Library of Congress: Nos. 1, 8, 9, 13, 15, 19). Four each are held by 
the American Antiquarian Society (Nos. 7, 13, 14, 15); Massachusetts 
Historical Society (Nos. 1, 9, 10, 13); New York Public Library 
(Nos. 1, 3, 13, 19); and Yale (Nos. 1, 9, 13, 14). Thereafter follow 
4 holdings of 3 each, 5 of 2 each, and 19 of 1 each, making a total of 
34 holdings covering 71 copies (the Library of Congress owning three 
copies of No. 1). 

Of the 19 entries, there are 9 for which no published reproductions 
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have been noted. Of these, No. 7 and No. 12 are here reproduced, in 
Plates III and IV, leaving Nos. 5, 6, 11, 14, 16, 17, and 18 apparently 
not reproduced. Photostats or facsimiles of all entries except No. 16 


(for which no copy is now known) are available for consultation in 
the Harvard Library. 


Micwaet J. WatsH 








Views of Harvard to 1860 
An Iconographic Study 


PART VII 


53. Quincy Bicentennial View 1840 
(Plate LIV) 


Inscriptions: 
(in lower margin) 
(1) G. G. Smith, Sc. [at right] 
(2) Harvard University. 
(3) with the procession of the Alumni from the Church to the Pavillion, 
September 8, 1836. 


Rectangular steel engraving; size 7.8 x 4.4 inches; size of plate 8.3 x 5.1 inches; 
size of leaf 9.8 x 6.0 inches. 


Drawn by Eliza Susan Quincy; engraved by George Girdler Smith. 
Issued in 1840 depicting the Bicentennial Celebration of 1836. 


Provenance: Josiah Quincy, The History of Harvard University (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1840), I, frontispiece. 


Pernaps the most interesting part of this view is the alumni procession 
on its way to the Pavilion from the First Church where, for the first 
time, ‘Fair Harvard’ had just been sung, on the day of the Bicenten- 
nial Celebration of the founding of the College. The top of the Pavilion 
may be seen in the distance between University and Massachusetts 
Halls on the western slope of the rise of ground now occupied by the 
new Lamont Library. Over it is flying the flag bearing for the first 
time the seal of the University as it is now known — that flag of which 
Josiah Quincy, Jr, the last speaker at the exercises of that day, said: 


It will be deposited among the archives of the university. Our hope is, that a 
century hence it will collect under its folds the Alumni of Harvard. Over 
what a scene will it on that day display its blazonry! What a feeling of re- 
lationship will it establish between that age and the present! 
I will propose as a sentiment, 
The flag that waves over us. May it a century hence see a more wise, a 
more virtuous, a more prosperous generation than the present. . . .”! 


* Quincy, History of Harvard University, Il, 706. 
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Even if there is grave doubt as to the realization of Quincy’s sentiment, 
at least the unfolding of that old flag on 17 September 1936 was a 
dramatic occasion which those who attended the Tercentenary Cele- 
bration will long remember. 

The two-hour address given by President Quincy at the Bicentennial 
Celebration presaged the famous History which appeared four years 
later and for a century remained the standard account of the earlier 
development of the University. Quincy donated his work to the 
University, including plates and blocks. 

In addition to this large view, Eliza S. Quincy, the President’s daugh- 
ter, drew most of the small vignettes which appeared in the work 
(see No. 55 below). George Girdler Smith, the engraver of this and 
the following view, received his training under that great teacher, Abel 
Bowen, for whom he was working as early as 1815. He formed a part- 
nership with William B. Annin about 1823 (which terminated about 
1835), perhaps the first work of which was Alvan Fisher’s South View 
(No. 36 preceding). Other Harvard work executed by Smith in- 
cluded two bookplates, one for the Porcellian Club (perhaps about 
1835) from a drawing by F. Mitchell, and another in 1843, after 
a drawing by H. Billings, for the College Library for books bought 
from the Donation Fund of 1842. In 1845 an inscription, ‘From 
the bequest of Hon. William Prescott . . . ,’ was added to the latter 

late. 

. In April, 1851, Miss Quincy presented ‘to the Library of the 
University in Gore Hall’ a bound volume (now in the University 
Archives) of proof prints of all the engravings executed for the His- 
tory. The plate of the Bicentennial View was used about 1850 for a 
letterhead (see No. 61 below), and in 1860 for a new issue of the 
History, which was printed on slightly larger paper than was the first 
impression. 

The Bicentennial View has been reproduced in Causes and Effects 
in American History, by Edwin W. Morse (New York, 1912) — 
with the caption ‘Commencement Day at Harvard in Holmes’s Time, 
1825-1829"; in Tarry at Home Travels, by Edward Everett Hale 
(New York, 1906); and in the Senior Class Album of 1937. 


The Quincy Bicentennial View is shown in Plate LIV, reproduced 
from the proof print mentioned above and preserved in the Uni- 
versity Archives. 
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54. Quincy View of Gore Hall 1840 
(Plate LV) 
Inscriptions: 
(in lower margin) 
(1) W. Croome, Del. from the Design by R. Bond, Architect. 
G. G. Smith, Sc. 

(2) Gore Hall. 

(3) Erected A. D. 1838. 
Rectangular steel engraving; size 7.8 x 4.4 inches; size of leaf 9.8 x 6.0 inches. 


Drawn by William Croome after the design of Richard Bond; engraved by 
George Girdler Smith. 
Issued in 1840. 


Provenance: Josiah Quincy, The History of Harvard University (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1840), II, frontispiece. 


Tue drawing for this view was made from the architect’s sketch before 
the building was erected and not from the building itself. In the 
preface to the History Quincy says, “The sketch of “Gore Hall,” 
which forms the frontispiece to the second volume, was kindly con- 
tributed by Mr. Richard Bond, the architect of the building.’ 

As with the preceding view, the plate for the Gore Hall View was 
used about 1850 for a letterhead (see No. 61 below) and in 1860 for 
the second issue of Quincy’s History; as already noted, a proof print 
is to be found in the University Archives. A lithograph based on the 
engraving, 5.9 x 3.13 inches, appears as one of several ornamental views 
on a map of Cambridge by H. F. Walling, engraved on stone by 
Friend & Aub of Philadelphia, and published by George L. Dix, Boston, 
1854. The same map contains lithographic views of Dane Hall and 
the first part of the Little Block (see Nos. 64 and 66 below). 

According to William Coolidge Lane,’ the earliest photographs of 
college buildings were apparently several Talbotypes taken in 1844 by 
Josiah Parsons Cooke, then a Harvard freshman but later Professor of 


* Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, XIl, 358. 
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Chemistry. The negatives (on paper) are still in the College Library. 
One of them is a view of Gore Hall. 

William Croome, another pupil of Abel Bowen, drew well on wood 
and is also said to have done good work in water-colors. He was one 
of the artists who, in the eighteen-forties, was responsible for the move- 
ment toward freer and more artistic drawing on the wood block. In 
his later life he gave much of his time to designing bank-notes. He 
was one of the founders of the Boston Bewick Company (see No. 48 
preceding). A few words about George Girdler Smith appear in 
connection with the preceding view. 

For many years the value and exposed state of the College Library 
housed in Harvard Hall, es well as its almost geometric growth, had 
made new accommodations essential. Applications to successive ses- 
sions of the General Court for this purpose had met with no response. 
In 1834, however, the College received the then extraordinary un- 
restricted bequest of the entire residuary estate of Christopher Gore, 
amounting to approximately $100,000 subject to certain life interests. 
Although these funds were sorely required for general income pro- 
ducing endowment, the need for a library building seemed so urgent 
that the Corporation on 11 October 1834 voted “That the President, 
the Treasurer, Mr. Walker and Ebenezer Francis Esquire be a Com- 
mittee to consider the expediency of providing a new Library, with 
authority to procure plans & estimates.’ * On 31 December 1834 it was 
“Voted That the Committee on the Library be authorized to have 
suitable Building constructed of rough stone, if it can be done at an 
expense not exceeding sooo dollars more than the cost of a similar 
building of Brick.’ * There the matter officially rested for over a year, 
until on 18 February 1836 the committee was instructed to consider 
the expediency of making the building fireproof. A month later, on 
March 17, the Corporation went so far as to vote that the new Jibrary 
be erected on the lot in front of Dr Holmes’s house (the site subse- 
quently of the Hemenway Gymnasium and of the present Littauer 
Center) — and again a long period of waiting ensued, although in 
September Professors Jacob Bigelow and Daniel Treadwell were added 
to the committee. On 19 January 1837 the enlarged committee made 
a lengthy report to the Corporation with new plans and a model of 
the proposed building. It was pointed out that in May, 1836, it had 


* College Records, VII, 374. 
* [bid., p. 383. 
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been voted not to build in front of Dr Holmes’s and in September it 
had been voted to build south of University Hall; that the original 
estimate of $35,000 for a stone structure had now become $52,500 
because of the rise in the cost of materials and labor; that brick con- 
struction would be $10,000 less; and that extras for fire prevention 
would add $8,600 to this estimate. The question of waiting for a fall 
in prices was discussed, it being felt that a month or two would give 
light on this matter by showing the state of things in England. Where- 
upon the Corporation voted that stone construction be used with 
fire security added as might thereafter be deemed expedient, contracts 
to be made as early as should be deemed proper. It was also voted that 
the Library be erected on the site selected the previous September, 
south of University Hall, with such changes as the committee should 
direct. Professor Treadwell, Rumford Professor of the Application of 
Science to the Useful Arts, who had previously refused to accept any 
extra compensation for his services, was put in charge of the work. 
A revamped committee was appointed consisting of President Quincy, 
Ebenezer Francis, John A. Lowell, Professor Treadwell, Professor 
Bigelow, and the Treasurer, Thomas W. Ward.’ There was a further 
delay of six months before the committee actually reported to the 
Corporation on 15 June 1837 that they had caused the digging of the 
cellar to be commenced. But at the same time they also had to report 
that the stone which had been received was found to be of a bad 
quality and had to be changed. Four months later the cellar and 
foundation were still proceeding satisfactorily, but not until 25 April 
1838 was the corner-stone ready to be laid. On that occasion a silver 
plate was set in the stone on which was engraved the following inscrip- 
tion written by President Quincy and Joseph Story: 


HUJUS ZDIFICII, 

PECUNIA, QUAM 
CHRISTOPHORUS GORE, LL. D., 
UNIVERSITATI HARVARDIANZ MUNIFICE LEGAVERAT, 
EXTRUCTI, 

FUNDAMENTUM JACTUM EST 
A.D. VIL. KAL. MAI. ANNI MDCCCXXXVIIL.; 


EDVARDO EVERETT, LL. D., 
REIPUBLICZ MASSACHUSETTENSIS GUBERNATORE, 
CURATORUM PRASIDE; 


* College Records, VIII, 9-11. 
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JOSIA QUINCY, LL. D., 
UNIVERSITATIS PRESIDE; 


JOSEPHO STORY, LL. D., LEMUELE SHAW, LL. D., 
CAROLO GREELY LORING, A.M., JACOBO WALKER, S.T.D., 
JOANNE AMORY LOWELL, A.M., THOMA WREN WARD, ZRARII PREFECTO, 
sociis. 


THADDZO GULIELMO HARRIS RICARDO BOND 
BIBLIOTHECARIO. : ARCHITECTO.* 


Even then, however, it was over three years before the edifice was 
complete, and it was not until the summer of 1841 that books were 
moved into it from Harvard Hall. The reaction to these long delays 
on the part of the students and others interested in the College may 
well be imagined, and it is not surprising to find James Russell Lowell, 
when a senior in 1838, writing the following lines in the form of a 
prophetic newspaper article of 9 September 1936: 


The state of the university was never more flourishing than at present. The 
corner stone of the new library (Gore Hall) will be laid next month with 
appropriate ceremonies. It will ‘be gratifying to our readers to learn that this 
important work is progressing rapidly. Two men are engaged in the work, 
besides a boy who is kept constantly employed running to and from the Presi- 
dent’s study, to carry him intelligence of the progress of the building.? 


Gore Hall, described by Quincy as ‘a very pure specimen of the 
Gothic style of the fourteenth century in its form and proportions,’ 
was designed by Richard Bond, the exterior being taken from King’s 
College Chapel of Cambridge, England, although in size and finish it 
did not approach that splendid building. The use of hard Quincy gran- 
ite made it necessary to omit elaborate ornaments. The building was 
in the form of a Latin cross, the main body being 140 feet long and the 
transepts 814 feet. Octagonal towers rose from the ends of the main 
body to a height originally of 83 feet.* 

In many respects Gore Hall was a pioneer in building construction. 
It was an early example of fireproofing, no timber being used on the 

* Quincy, History of Harvard University, Il, 601. 

*‘Skillygoliana. No. IV,’ Harvardiana, IV (1838), 276-277. 

* As originally constructed, these towers and the pinnacles on the buttresses were 
found to be unsafe; about 1850, after a number of stones had fallen from them 
(fortunately always outward rather than through the roof), they were rebuilt, 
sustaining some loss in altitude in the process (Eliot, Harvard Memories, pp. 134- 
135). 
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main floor or roof and with wrought iron trusses replacing rafters. It 
also had a steam heating plant — at that time almost unheard of — 
devised by Professor Treadwell. 

Although President Eliot wrote that University Hall represented 
the great architectural effort of the College, Gore Hall was regarded 
with much greater pride when it was built. It was considered the 
chief distinction of the College and the community; so much so that, 
when the City of Cambridge was incorporated in 1846, it was adopted 
as the center of the City’s new official seal, on which it is still seen. 
President Quincy concluded his story of the building with these words: 
‘As none of the other halls of the University present any claims to 
excellence in architecture, the attention of strangers will probably be 
directed to Gore Hall, when completed, as the principal ornament of 
the College square,’ * 

Gore Hall was never very satisfactory as a library, even if it was as 
an architectural achievement. For one thing, although ‘fireproofed’ 
it was never entirely free from danger of fire — and at no time of the 
year was it entirely free from dampness. Thanks to the assiduity of 
John Langdon Sibley as Librarian, this building which was to serve 
the needs of the College for the rest of the century became in some 
thirty years so crowded that additional space was imperative. In 
1875-77 an eastern wing was added which contained the country’s 
first installation of modern book stacks, planned by the architects Ware 
and Van Brunt. Again in 1895 the building received extensive internal 
alterations which added considerably more stack space. In 1907 a 
further two-story concrete addition was made to it from the gift of 
W. Amory Gardner and funds collected by the Overseers’ Visiting 
Committee. Finally, when it seemed that further expansion was im- 
possible, Mrs Eleanor Elkins Widener came forward with her munifi- 
cent gift, and Gore Hall was torn down in 1913 to make way for the 
great Harry Elkins Widener Memorial Library which arose on its site. 

Christopher Gore, born in Boston in September, 1758, was gradu- 
ated from Harvard with the Class of 1776 after having prepared at the 
Boston Latin School. He studied law in the office of Judge John 
Lowell and then began practice on his own account, entering on that 
career of public service which was to bring him such eminence. He 
was successively delegate to the Massachusetts Convention on the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution in 1788, Federal Attorney for 


* History of Harvard University, Il, 601. 
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Massachusetts in 1790, for eight years one of the commissioners under 
the Jay treaty for settling the indemnification for British spoliation, 
a member of the Massachusetts House of Representatives and Senate, 
Governor of the State in 1809, and United States Senator from 1814 
to 1816. From 1810 to 1815 he served as an Overseer of the College, 
the first person to hold such office by election, and from 1812 to 1820 
he was a member of the Corporation. In addition to his notable be- 
quest which made possible Harvard’s first separate library building, he 
presented many books to the library of the Law School during his life. 
Although Gore Hall no longer stands as a memorial to his generosity, 
his name was perpetuated in the Gore Hall built in 1914 as a freshman 
dormitory and now forming part of Winthrop House. 


The Quincy View of Gore Hall, shown in Plate LV, is reproduced 
from a proof print presented by Eliza S. Quincy and preserved in the 
University Archives (see the preceding view). Plate LVI has been 
reproduced directly from the Talbotype negative made by Josiah Par- 
sons Cooke in 1844 and preserved in the College Library. Plate LVII 
shows Gore Hall from the southeast with the eastern wing added in 
1877, and is taken from a photograph of 1878 in the Archives. 
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55. Quincy Woodcut Views 1840 


ScaTTERED through the text of the two volumes of Quincy’s History 
are fourteen vignettes or small wood engravings showing Harvard 
buildings, the fourth Meetinghouse of the First Church, and the Bi- 
centennial Pavilion. In his preface Quincy states, “To his eldest daugh- 
ter (Eliza S. Quincy), the Author is indebted for the design and 
original sketch of the frontispiece to the first volume, and also for the 
original sketches of all the vignettes, with the exception of the first 
three College Halls, (which are reduced copies from an ancient en- 
graving), the Medical College, and the Pavilion.’ He also states that 
all the wood engravings, except that of the Pavilion, were executed by 
J. A. Adams of New York. 

Joseph Alexander Adams is called by Linton the first in talent of 
all American wood engravers. He was born in New Germantown, 
New Jersey, in 1803, and at an early age was apprenticed to the print- 
ing business. As an engraver he was self-taught, like Anderson and 
Bowen, although the former helped him after he came to New York 
in 1824. His art was further advanced by a trip to England in 1831. 
Linton regarded ‘Jacob’s Dream,’ done for the Cottage Bible in 1833, 
and the famous ‘Last Arrow’ of the New York Mirror, 1837, as his 
best productions, and stated that his work was ‘yet unequalled in this 
country, and worthy to rank beside the best of the great old time in 
England.’* Disastrous fires in 1835 and 1837 destroyed most of his 
earlier prints and blocks, and he is best known today for the 1,600 
engravings he made for Harper’s great /Iluminated Bible of 1843, most 
of them after designs by John Gadsby Chapman. Adams died in New 
Jersey in 1880. 

As already noted, proof prints of all the engravings appearing in the 
History were presented to the College by Miss Quincy in 1851. The 
proofs of the vignettes are on india paper, and an inscription by Miss 
Quincy in the volume containing them states that they were the only 
copies taken before the work was stereotyped. However, in August, 
1872, Miss Quincy sent Charles Deane ‘a proof-print of the President’s 
house, from the block, before stereotyping for the History.’* The 
blocks for all the vignettes were used in The Harvard Book (Cam- 


* Linton, History of Wood-Engraving in America, p. 12. 
* Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, XII (1871-73), 262. 
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bridge, Mass., 1875), and many of them (as noted hereafter) in The 
Cambridge of 1776, edited by Arthur Gilman (Cambridge, Mass., 
1876), as well as in various later publications. 


The vignettes are as follows: 


a) Oxp Harvarp Hatt 


Inscription: 


Harvard Hall, built in 1682; destroyed by fire in 1764. 
Vol. I, p. 43. Size 3.2 x 2.5 inches. 
Engraved by J. A. Adams. 


Probably adapted from the Columbian Magazine View (No. 13 
preceding). Reproduced in Bits of Harvard History, by Samuel F. 
Batchelder (Cambridge, Mass., 1924), opposite p. 86. 


b) SroucHton HAL 


Inscription: 

Stoughton Hall, built in 1700; taken down in 1780. 
Vol. I, p. 194. Size 3.8 x 2.0 inches. 
Engraved by J. A. Adams. 


Probably adapted from the Columbian Magazine View. Reissued 
from the original block in The Cambridge of 1776, p. 81. 


c) Massacuusetts Hay 


Inscriptions: 
(1) Harvard Hall. Stoughton Hall. Massachusetts Hall. 
(2) Massachusetts Hall; built in 1720. 

Vol. I, p. 347. Size 3.9 x 1.14 inches. 

Engraved by J. A. Adams. 


Based on the Columbian Magazine View. 


d) Wapswortu House 


Inscription: 
President’s house, built in 1726. 
Vol. I, p. 404. Size 4.2 x 2.4 inches. 
Drawn by Eliza S. Quincy; engraved by J. A. Adams. 


This is the first view of Wadsworth House which gives any idea of 
the appearance of the famous building, although it was first seen in 
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the Warren View of about 1780 (No. 7 preceding) and may be seen 
dimly in several subsequent views. It should be noted that the 
vignette does not show the brick annex to the west erected by Presi- 
dent Webber in 1810. Reissued from the original block in The 
Cambridge of 1776, p. 16. Reproduced, probably from the proof 
print given Charles Deane, in Proceedings of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, XII (1871-73), 262. 


e) Hotpen CHAPEL 


Inscription: 
Holden Chapel, erected in 1744. 
Vol. II, p. 38. Size 3.14 x 2.7 inches. 
Drawn by Eliza S. Quincy; engraved by J. A. Adams. 


Reissued from the original block in The Cambridge of 1776, p. 76. 


f) FourtH MEETINGHOUSE OF THE First CHURCH 


Inscription: 

Congregational Church in Cambridge, erected in 1756; taken down, 1833. 
Vol. II, p. 86. Size 3.8 x 3.2 inches. 
Drawn by Eliza S. Quincy; engraved by J. A. Adams. 


Reissued from the original block in The Cambridge of 1776, p. 11. 


g) Horwis Hatt 


Inscription: 
Hollis Hall, erected in 1763. 
Vol. II, p. 102. Size 3.13 x 2.4 inches. 
Drawn by Eliza S. Quincy; engraved by J. A. Adams. 


h) New Harvarp Hatt 


Inscription: 
Harvard Hall, erected in 1766. 
Vol. II, p. 122. Size 4.2 x 2.14 inches. 
Drawn by Eliza S. Quincy; engraved by J. A. Adams. 


Reissued from the original block in The Cambridge of 1776, p. 54. 
Reproduced in Harvard of Today, by J. Brett Langstaff (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1913), p. 69, and in Bits of Harvard History, opposite 
p. 100. 
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i) Hotwortuy HAty 


Inscription: 
Holworthy Hall, erected in 1812. 
Vol. II, p. 299. Size 3.7 x 1.14 inches. 
Drawn by Eliza S. Quincy; engraved by J. A. Adams. 


}) University Hay 


Inscription: 
University Hall, erected in 1814. 
Vol. Il, p. 319. Size 3.9 x 1.14 inches. 
Drawn by Eliza S. Quincy; engraved by J. A. Adams. 


Reproduced in Bits of Harvard History, opposite p. 142. 


k) Drvintry Hay 


Inscription: 
Divinity Hall, erected in 1826. 
Vol. Il, p. 361. Size 3.13 x 2.1 inches. 
Drawn by Eliza S. Quincy; engraved by J. A. Adams. 


This would appear to be the earliest recorded view of this building. 
Some few remarks about it will be found under the Prang & Mayer 
View (No. 66 following). 


1) Massacuusetts Mepicat CoLLece 


Inscription: 

Massachusetts Medical College; erected in 1815. 
Vol. II, p. 393. Size 3.10 x 2.6 inches. 
Engraved by J. A. Adams. 


Based on the Medical College View of 1816 or 1824 (No. 34 or No. 
37 preceding; reproductions of the vignette are listed under No. 34). 


m) Dane Hai 


Inscription: 
Dane Hall, erected in 1832. 
Vol. II, p. 441. Size 3.10 x 2.9 inches. 
Drawn by Eliza S. Quincy; engraved by J. A. Adams. 


Reproduced in Bits of Harvard History, opposite p- 210; in History 
of the Harvard Law School, by Charles Warren (New York, 1908), 
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I, 476; and in The Centennial History of the Harvard Law School 
1817-1917 (Cambridge, Mass., 1918), opposite p. 16. 


n) PAVILION FOR THE BICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


Inscription: 

Pavilion, erected for the Centennial Celebration in 1836. 
Vol. II, p. 708. Size 3.15 x 2.12 inches. 
Artist and engraver unknown. 
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56. Bromme View ca. 1840 


Inscription: 
Harvard Universitat, Cambridge. 


Steel engraving of irregular dimensions; size approximately 3.14 x 2.5 inches; 
size of leaf at least 5.10 x 8.12 inches. 


Artist and engraver unknown. 
Issued about 1840 depicting the College in 1828. 


Provenance: Traugott Bromme, Gemaelde von Nord-Amerika in alle Bezie- 
bungen von der Entdeckung an bis auf die neueste Zeit (Stuttgart, 1842), 
II, plate 5, lower half (the upper half containing a steel engraving of 
‘Hospital zu Boston’). 


Tnuis little view is of interest almost solely because of its foreign origin. 
It is not at all original, being merely a warped adaptation of the Hinton 
View, which of course in its turn is derived from the Davis-Pendleton 
View. Apparently the only other Harvard view produced in Ger- 
many is that in the German edition of Roux de Rochelle’s volume in 
L’Univers series (see No. 49 above). 

Broome’s travelers’ handbook of North America first appeared in 
parts from 1837 to about 1841. The first volume was issued alone 
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with an 1837 title-page, and later under an 1842 date in conjunction 
with the second volume. Also, in order to cause real complications, 
the work was issued in parts 1838-42 under the title Des Universums 
neue Welt: Nord-Amerika, in allen Beziebungen geschildert, and the 
first volume was published in 1839 under the title Nordamerika’s 
Bewobhner, Schénheiten und Naturschitze in Allgemeinen und die 
brittischen Besitzungen insbesondere geschildert. The Gemaelde in its 
various disguises was only one of a long series of travel books and 
guidebooks relating to North America published by this lesser Baede- 
ker. In a preface Bromme recounts his wide experience of America, 
extending from the tropical islands of the West Indian archipelago to 
the murky forests of Canada, and from the eternally fog-bound banks 
of Newfoundland even to the shores of the Missouri and the Mississippi. 
In 1834-35 he published at Baltimore, Maryland, a three-volume work, 
in German, on his American travels; from this work were reprinted, 
also at Baltimore and also in German, surveys of Michigan, Illinois, 


Mississippi, Alabama, etc., apparently for the benefit of his country- 
men emigrating to the United States. 


$7. Charcoal View ca. 1842-45 


(A northwest view of Harvard College from the Common, without title or 
inscription). 

Rectangular charcoal drawing on sandpaper; size 23.0 x 17.12 inches. 

Artist unknown. 


Painted between the years 1842 and 1845. 


Tuts crude view, with its vertically elongated buildings, was sold re- 
cently by The Old Print Shop of New York. Its unusual medium 
makes it interesting and not unattractive. 

It is similar to the Learned and Quincy Bicentennial Views, showing 
Stoughton Hall, Holden Chapel, Hollis, Harvard, University, Gore, 
Massachusetts, and Dane Halls, with the First Church and Burying 
Ground at the extreme right. University Hall is without its original 
portico, removed in 1842; and Dane Hall is still evidently without its 
large transverse ell added in 1845. The view, therefore, was presum- 
ably drawn between these two dates. 

On the back appears the name of the manufacturer of the paper: 
‘Manufactured by John Marsh Washington St Ne 77. Boston.’ 
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58. Miscellaneous Woodcut Views 1842-56 


Durinc the middle of the nineteenth century numerous crude and un- 
important wood engravings of the College as a whole or of its individual 
buildings appeared in magazines, guidebooks, geographies, histories, 
quasi-histories, and similar publications. A representative selection of 
these is given below; no attempt at a complete listing has been made, 
because of the insignificance of the material. 


a) The New Pictorial Family Magazine, Established for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge: Containing a Description of Each State in the 
Union, ed. Robert Sears, [V (New York, 1847). 


Opposite page 306 is a roughly rectangular wood engraving en- 
titled ‘Harvard University,’ 6.0 x 3.15 inches in size, taken from 
the Hinton View (see No. 61 following). The engraver is not in- 
dicated. 

The same block was used for printing the view which appears on 
page 83 of Sears’s A New and Popular Pictorial Description of the 
United States (New York, 1848). A revised edition of this work, 
entitled A Pictorial Description of the United States (New York, 
cop. 1852), contains, in addition, woodcut views of the Harvard 
Observatory (see No. 62 following), of the Observatory’s ‘grand 
refractor’ telescope, and of the Lawrence Scientific School (see 
No. 63 following). The view of the Scientific School is signed 
‘S. F. Baker’. Both the cuts of the telescope and the Scientific 
School are very close to those in Homans’s Sketches of Boston, Past 
and Present (No. 58c below), and may be from the same blocks, 
reworked. The general view of the College is reproduced, with re- 
moval of part of the sky, in Old New England, by June Barrows 
Mussey (New York, 1946), p. 46, where it is described as showing 
the College in 1854. 


b) Journals of the Rev. Thomas Smith, and the Rev. Samuel Deane, 
Pastors of the First Church in Portland, ed. William Willis (Port- 
land, 1849). 


On page 303 is a small wood engraving entitled ‘Harvard Hall — 
Erected 1682 — Destroyed 1764.’, adapted from the similar vignette 
in Quincy’s History (see No. 55a preceding). 
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c) Isaac Smith Homans, Sketches of Boston Past and Present, and of 
Some Few Places in Its Vicinity (Boston, 1851). 


Opposite page 30 of the second section, in connection with a long 
article about Harvard, is a roughly rectangular wood engraving en- 
titled ‘Harvard University Buildings.’, approximately 4.3 x 2.8 
inches in size — an extended view from the Common showing the 
buildings from Holworthy to Dane. 

Other Harvard views in this volume include Dane Hall (a close 
derivative of the Letterhead View described under No. 61a below), 
the Observatory (see No. 62), the ‘grand refractor’ telescope, the 
Lawrence Scientific School (see No. 63), and Gore Hall (signed 
‘Jocelyn & Purcell. sc N.Y’). For the cuts of the telescope and the 
Scientific School see also No. 58a above. 


d) Evert A. Duyckinck and George L. Duyckinck, Cyclopedia of 
American Literature (New York, 1855). 


On page 11 of Volume I is a small wood engraving 2.6 x 2.4 
inches of ‘Harvard Hall, built 1682, destroyed 1764.’, signed on the 
block ‘Momberger. Del’ and ‘Roberts. Sc’. It was adapted from the 
vignette in Quincy (see No. 55a preceding and b above). 

On page 15 there is also a very small engraving of Gore Hall, also 
signed ‘Momberger. Del’. 

There are india-paper proofs of both of these wood engravings in 
one of the two extra-illustrated copies, now in the New York Public 
Library, of the limited edition of the Cyclopedia issued in 1866. 


e) United States Magazine of Science, Art, Manufactures, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce and Trade, II (New York, 1855). 


On page 113 is a rather well engraved view entitled “Gore Hall, 
Harvard College Library.’ (approximately 3.8 x 4.0 inches) accom- 
panying an article on ‘Public Libraries’ (in which the Harvard Col- 
lege Library is ranked second, next to the Astor Library). 


f) R. L. Midgley, Sights in Boston and Suburbs, or Guide to the 
Stranger (Boston, 1856). 


On page 130 is a wood engraving (approximately 4.14 x 2.14 
inches) showing the buildings from Holworthy to Dane, with the 
First Church on the extreme right, and with horse cars, pedestrians, 
etc., in the road in the foreground. Its workmanship surpasses most 
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of these wood engravings. In certain later issues of the work (1860 
and 1865, at least) the block is signed ‘John Andrew’. 

On page 132 is also a very small engraving of Gore Hall signed by 
A. Hill (approximately 2.6 x 1.14 inches). 

The same blocks (the first with the signature ‘John Andrew’) 
were used for engraving the views which appeared at pages 132 and 
134 of Spectacles for Young Eyes. Boston, by Sarah W. Lander 
(New York, 1862), and again for the views at pages 196 and 198 
of Guide to Boston and Vicinity, with Maps and Engravings, by 
David Pulsifer (Boston, 1866). 


Several wood engravings have been found of which the provenance 
has not been determined. One may be mentioned. It is a view 7.4 x 
3.6 inches, signed on the block ‘Quiz,’ and captioned ‘View of the 
College Buildings, Cambridge.’ Drawn from Garden Street, it shows 
the College buildings from Stoughton to Dane, with the present Meet- 
inghouse of the First Church on the extreme right. The appearance 
of University without its portico and of Harvard without its ell serve 
to fix the date as 1842, since the portico was removed and the ell added 
in that year. The copy seen (a colored one) hangs in the Parish House 
of the First Church and is currently reproduced as the heading of the 
Meeting House News, the Church’s weekly leaflet. 


59. Third Hinton View 1843 


Inscriptions: 
(in lower margin) 
(1) A. J. Davis del. Jas. Archer Sc. 
(2) Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
(3) Vol. II. page 240. 

Rectangular steel engraving; size 7.8 x 4.12 inches (excluding a border line 
about % of an inch distant); size of plate 11.0 x 9.0 inches; size of leaf 
11.14 X 9.8 inches. 

Engraved by James Archer. 

Issued in 1843 depicting the College in 1828. 

Provenance: John Howard Hinton, ed., The History and Topography of the 
United States of North America . .. With Additions and Corrections, 
by Samuel L. Knapp, Esq.; and a Continuation to the Present Time, by 
John O. Choules, A. M. Second Edition. Illustrated with Numerous En- 
gravings (Boston, 1844 [copyright 1843]), II, opposite p. 340. 
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In the second American edition of Hinton’s History and Topography 
the only plate to be newly engraved was apparently that for the view 
of Harvard; otherwise, the plates of the first American edition (No. 
47 preceding) were used, with retouching to a greater or less extent. 
However, even in the new plate Archer followed the previous Kim- 
berly plate in great detail. 

Like its predecessors, this edition was published by subscription and 
issued in parts; with what part this Harvard plate originally appeared 
is not known. The plate is properly bound opposite page 340 of 
Volume I, as the instructions to the binder indicate (and as in the first 
American edition); the plate itself, however, reads ‘page 240.’ There 
were a number of later issues of this second American edition. 

Archer’s plate, with some slight retouching mainly in the clouds, 
was used again for the third American edition of Hinton, 1850, also 
first issued in parts. The plate originally accompanied Parts 7 and 8, 
consisting of pages 145-192 of Volume I. There were numerous issues 
of this edition also; this plate in the earliest ones has the same inscrip- 
tion as in the second edition; in later ones the names of the artist and 
engraver and the border line have been removed; in the latest “Vol. II. 
page 240’ has also been removed. All issues of this third American 
edition appeared in parts. 

An engraving from the Archer plate, with the three lines of the in- 
scription eliminated and a new title, ‘Harvard College Buildings in 
1840.’, substituted, appeared opposite page 350 of Volume I of History 
of Middlesex County, by Samuel Adams Drake (Boston, 1880). The 
print was reproduced in the Senior Class Album of 1936 and in A 
Prospect of the Colledges in Cambridge in New England, by William 
Loring Andrews (New York, 1897). There is also a modern colored 
photo-mechanical enlargement. This is the print one finds on lamp 
shades and tea trays! A very pleasing small reproduction was made 
of it for a Christmas card by Alfred Claghorn Potter in 1933. 

James Archer engraved the majority of the plates for the first 
American edition of Hinton in 1834, as well as this additional plate 
for the second and third editions. Most of them were signed ‘Jas. 
Archer,’ although a number are signed ‘Archer & Boilly’ and ‘J. 
Archer.’ Nothing more seems to be known of him but, as Stauffer 
points out, he may have been the English engraver of this name who 
was engraving landscapes for London publishers in 1832, coming to 
this country specifically for the Hinton job. 
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60. Medical School View 1846 
(Plate LVIII) 


Inscriptions: 
(1) W. Sharp. del. G. W Bryant Archt 
W. Sharp & Ce Lith 
(2) The New Massachusetts Medical College in Groye St 
(3) Boston. 


Rectangular lithograph, without border line; size approximately 6.8 x 2.10 
inches; size of leaf 8.14 x 6.0 inches. 


Drawn by William Sharp; lithographed by William Sharp & Company. 
Issued in 1846. 
Provenance: Annual Circular of the Massachusetts Medical College, with a 


History of the Medical Department of Harvard University, a Catalogue of 
Graduates, &c. (Boston, 1846), frontispiece. 


By 1846 the building which had been erected for the Medical School 
in 1816 on Mason Street, Boston (see No. 34 preceding), had become 
so inadequate that on February 28 the Faculty of the School petitioned 
the Corporation for a new building, George Parkman, M.D. 1813, 
having offered to donate a piece of land about 100 by 60 feet on Grove 
Street, adjacent to the Massachusetts General Hospital. On 11 April 
1846 the Corporation voted to sell the Mason Street estate and use the 
funds for a new building. It also voted to supply additional sums which 
might be necessary (at first up to $5,000, later increased to $14,000), 
provided the Faculty would obligate itself to repay them with interest.” 
Later, friends of the School subscribed about $33,000 to the Jackson 
Fund which in part covered this obligation. Work on the new build- 
ing was immediately started, and on 4 November 1846 it was duly 
dedicated with an appropriate address by President Everett. Here 
the Medical School was housed until 1883, when further growth 
necessitated still further expansion, and the School moved to the corner 


* College Records, VIII, 302. 
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of Boylston and Exeter Streets, approximately halfway between the 
Massachusetts General and the Boston City Hospital established in 
1864. 

The title of the School officially remained “The Massachusetts Medi- 
cal College of Harvard University’ until 1858, in honor of the grant 
made by the General Court in 1814; it then became “Harvard Univer- 
sity, Medical Department,’ the term ‘Medical School’ not appearing 
until 1867. The Grove Street building was the scene on 23 November 
1849 of the famous Harvard Murder, in which John W. Webster, the 
Ewing Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy, took the life of Dr 
George Parkman, donor of the land for the building. 

The present view was reproduced in The Harvard Medical School, 
1782-1906 (Boston? 1906). William Sharp, the artist, was active in 
Boston for many years from 1840 as a partner in a long series of litho- 
graphic firms. His particular contribution lay in the field of color 
lithography, in which he has been regarded as a pioneer. 


The Medical School View of 1846, shown in Plate LVIII, is repro- 
duced from a copy of the Annual Circular of the Massachusetts Medi- 
cal College in the Library of the Harvard Medical School. 
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61. Letterhead Views ca. 1850 
(Plate LIX) 


Durinc the late forties and early fifties there appeared a considerable 
amount of fancy stationery with attractive views of the College as 
letterheads. Of course then even as in later days such merchandise 
was primarily for the unsuspecting freshman (and his mother and sis- 
ters); as the editor of the Harvard Magazine wrote in the issue for 
April, 1858, “There is the view on letter-paper which Bartlett pub- 
lishes and Freshmen love.’ The following list gives all of these Letter- 
head Views which have thus far been traced. 
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a) Dane Hay 


Inscriptions: 

(1) F. D. Williams Del. Tappan & Bradford Eng* 
(2) Dane Hall. — Cambridge. 

Irregular steel engraving, without border line; size 3.4 x 2.0 inches; printed 
on the first page of a sheet folded to 5.0 x 8.0 inches (or to 6.10 x 8.10 
inches). 

Drawn by F. D. Williams; engraved by Tappan & Bradford. 


This must have been issued between 1848 and 1853, during the life 
of the Tappan & Bradford firm. Some account of this firm will be 
found under the Kidder View (No. 44 preceding). 


b) West View or Harvarp CoLLeGE 


Inscriptions: 
(1) Tappan & Bradford. Boston. 
(2) The West View of Harvard College. 

Irregular steel engraving, without border line; size 3.15 x 1.6 inches; printed 
on the first page of a sheet folded to 4.15 x 8.0 inches. 

Artist unknown; engraved by Tappan & Bradford. 


As with the preceding view, this must have been issued between 
1848 and 1853. Its most interesting feature is perhaps the four- 
horse ‘bus’ apparently about to leave the Common for Boston. The 
same view appears without title on a single unfolded quarto sheet 
employed for a letter dated 16 June 1851 in the possession of the 
Harvard Club of New York City, and also (again without title) on 
a sheet folded to 8.2 x 10.2 inches inserted in the bound volume of 
proof prints for Quincy’s History of Harvard University presented 
to the College by Eliza Quincy in April, 1851 (see No. 53 preced- 
ing). The view was reproduced in reduced size on the title-page 
of Exeter and Harvard Eighty Years Ago: Journals and Letters of 
F. O. French, ’57, edited by Amos Tuck French (Chester, N. H., 
1932). 


c) East View or Harvarp CoLlLecEe 


Inscriptions: 
(1) Wright & Mallory del. et sc. [on the block] 
(2) East view of Harvard College. 
Rectangular wood engraving; size 6.7 x 1.7 inches, printed on a quarto sheet. 


This small woodcut, probably published about 1855, has the dis- 
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tinction of being the first Harvard view taken directly from the 
east — albeit with some distortion to right and left in the orienta- 
tion of the buildings. At the extreme right is seen an early repre- 
sentation of the Lawrence Scientific School erected in 1848 (dis- 
cussed under No. 63 following), while at the rear of University 
appear the Nemora Musarum duly noted under the Sundelius Views 
above. This East View likewise was reproduced (this time full 
size) in Exeter and Harvard Eighty Years Ago, opposite p. 82. 


d) Quincy BICENTENNIAL VIEW 


Inscriptions: 
(1) G. G. Smith, Sc. 
(2) Harvard University. 


(3) with the procession of the Alumni from the Church to the Pavillion, 
September 8, 1836. 


Rectangular steel engraving; size 7.8 x 4.4 inches, printed on the first page 
of a sheet folded to 8.2 x 10.3 inches. 


This is merely a restrike, issued about 1850, of the plate which 
appeared as the frontispiece of Volume I of Quincy’s History (see 


No. 53 preceding). It has also been seen as a letterhead without the 
inscriptions. 


e) Quincy View or Gore HAtt 


| 
| 
| 


Inscriptions: 
(1) W. Croome, Del. from the Design by R. Bond, Architect. 
G. G. Smith, Sc. 
(2) Gore Hall. 
(3) Erected A. D. 1838. 


Rectangular steel engraving; size 7.8 x 4.4 inches, printed on the first page 
of a sheet folded to 8.2 x 10.3 inches. 


Again a restrike of about 1850 from a Quincy plate, this time from 
that for the frontispiece to Volume II of the History. It may also 
be found as a letterhead without inscriptions. 

We may be thankful that styles in letterheads have changed; the 
receipt of a letter written on a sheet with this or the preceding 
view might well overwhelm the more delicate sensibilities of a 
present-day reader. However, any doubt that the views really did 
serve as letterheads must be dispelled by their appearance on folded 
quarto pale blue stationery of the period. 
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A most unusual Harvard view recently acquired by Mr David Mc- 
Cord may possibly have been used for a letterhead. It is a steel en- 
graving, 4.14 x 2.2 inches, without inscription and by an unknown 
artist and engraver, showing Massachusetts Hall as seen from the west 
with the south end of University Hall to the left. The unusual feature 
is that to the right of Massachusetts, completely out of position, appears 
what is definitely the present building of the First Church. Perhaps the 
artist was merely drawing a picture with no intention or desire of being 
factually correct; perhaps his memory of the scene had become so dim 
that he simply transposed the location of the Meetinghouse and 
Gore Hall, each of which had corner pinnacles to confuse that hazy 
memory 

Another view which may have been used for a letterhead is a steel 
engraving of the College, 4.12 x 2.9 inches, presumably dating from 
the forties or fifties, and known only from a proof inserted at page 16 
of the same extra-illustrated copy of the Duyckincks’ Cyclopedia of 
American Literature, in the New York Public Library, which con- 
tains proofs of woodcut views of Old Harvard Hall and Gore Hall 
(see No. 58 preceding). 


Reproductions of Letterhead Views shown in Plate LIX include 
Dane Hall (a above) from a proof in the University Archives, West 
View of Harvard College (b above) from a copy in the possession of 
the compiler, and East View of Harvard College (c above) again from 
a proof in the Archives. 


62. Gleason View of the Astronomical 
Observatory 1851 


(Plate LX) 


First state 
Inscriptions: 
(on block) 
(1) Mallory del 
(2) Worcester & Co 
(in lower margin) 
Astronomical Observatory, Cambridge, Mass. 
Irregular wood engraving, without border line; size 6.13 x 5.2 inches. 
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Drawn by Mallory; engraved by Worcester & Co. 
Issued in 1851. 


Provenance: Gleason’s Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion, 1, 5 (31 May 
1851), 80 (with accompanying text in three columns below the view). 


Second state 
Inscriptions: 
(on block) 
(1) Mallory del 
(2) Worcester & Co 
(in lower margin) 
Astronomical Observatory, near Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 
Irregular wood engraving, without border line; size 6.13 x 5.2 inches. 
Issued in 1853. 
Provenance: Gleason’s Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion, 1, 4 (26 July 


1851 [issued 1853]), 64 (with accompanying text in one column at the 
left of the view). 


‘Tus interesting building, given with such accuracy by our artist,’ as 
the text accompanying the view states, is probably the earliest repre- 
sentation of the Astronomical Observatory on Garden Street, the left 
wing of which — with its small dome for magnetic and meteorological 
observations — had just been erected. Sears Tower in the center, with 
its dome, and the right wing, a dwelling for the Director, had been 
erected in 1844. 

As a result of the early advocacy of John Quincy Adams, Nathaniel 
Bowditch, and others, supported by the remarks of ex-President Kirk- 
land at the 1836 celebration in the Pavilion erected just below the for- 
mer Dana House, and implemented by the activity of President 
Quincy, who anticipated that the move would eventually lead to the 
establishment of a real observatory, the Harvard Astronomical De- 
partment was organized in 1839 with the installation of small portable 
instruments in a dome erected on the Dana House. The College shortly 
proceeded to buy six acres of the Craigie estate on Summerhouse Hill. 
The sudden appearance of the Great Comet of 1843 so awakened in- 
terest that subscriptions for $25,000 were quickly obtained for the 
necessary observatory, instruments, and buildings, David Sears per- 
sonally giving $5,000 for a tower for the instruments. The American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, the Society for Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, the Massachusetts Humane Society, and many insurance 
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companies all made substantial contributions, in addition to various 
individuals. 

The new Observatory or Sears Tower was built in 1844, as already 
noted, and the instruments were moved from the Dana House in Sep- 
tember of that year. As the Pictorial has it, Summerhouse Hill * was 
an ‘eminence’ about fifty feet above the surrounding country and 
seventy-five feet above sea level. From the dome of Sears Tower in 
those days there was an almost uninterrupted horizon to within two 
or three degrees of altitude. In the Tower was housed the fifteen-inch 
‘grand refractor’ made by Merz and Mahler of Munich at a cost of 
$19,842, various parts of which arrived in 1846 and 1847. On the 
evening of 23 June 1847 the first sights of the heavens were taken with 
this telescope, in its day unsurpassed throughout the world. 

By the time of this view William Cranch Bond, the Director of the 
Observatory, had already made some notable discoveries, including 
the eighth satellite of Saturn (16 September 1848, two days before 
its independent discovery by Lassell in England) and the crape ring 
of Saturn (11-15 November, a few days in advance of the Reverend 
W. R. Dawes, likewise in England). The installation of the ‘grand 
refractor’ immediately placed Harvard in the forefront of astronomi- 
cal science. This position, almost immediately strengthened by the 
magnificent bequest of $100,000 for operating expenses received under 
the will of Edward Bromfield Phillips in 1849, has ever since been 
steadily maintained. 

At the left of the view may be seen Concord Avenue, with the re- 
cently established Church of St Peter, erected in 1848 as the second 
Catholic church in Cambridge. Mallory, the artist of the present view, 
has already appeared in connection with the letterhead East View of 
Harvard College (No. 61¢ preceding).. The Gleason View is repro- 
duced in Old New England, by June Barrows Mussey (New York, 
1946), p. 100. 

Gleason’s Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion, the first of the 
American illustrated weeklies and modeled on the London Illustrated 
News, made its official appearance 3 May 1851, following five pre- 
liminary numbers. Profusely illustrated with woodcuts, it achieved 
a gratifying success for its publisher Frederick Gleason, reaching a 
circulation of 100,000 and bringing a return of $25,000 a year. None- 


* The summerhouse which gave its name to the hill can be seen in the Griffin 
Westerly View of about 1783 (No. 10 preceding). 
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theless, in 1854 Gleason sold the magazine to the editor, Maturin 
Murray Ballou, in the belief that he had ‘realized an ample com- 
petency,’ a belief that was destined for disproof at the hands of New 
York sharpers. Such well-known purveyors of popular literature as 
Sylvanus Cobb, Jr, Ben Perley Poore, and Mrs Caroline Orne were 
regular contributors to the Pictorial, and some of the earliest work of 
Horatio Alger is found in its pages. 

The two states of the view are to be explained by a reprinting* of 
portions of the first volume of the Pictorial, done without acknowl- 
edgment presumably early in 1853 in order to supply what must have 
been a lively demand for full files of the magazine. In the interim, 
sections of the text and certain of the blocks had apparently become 
unavailable. In any case, the reprint, which begins its Volume I, Num- 
ber 1, with 5 July 1851, contains only 416 pages as compared with the 
560 of the first edition, and is arranged in three columns instead of 
four as in the original. Such text and illustrations as are used in the 
reprint appear in an order apparently arbitrarily scrambled in relation 
to the first edition. All issues of the reprint are to be sold for six cents, 
while in the first edition issues through Number 19, of September 6, 
sell for ten cents, decreased to six cents with Number 20, of Septem- 
ber 13. Issue titles, title illustrations, mastheads, advertisements, vol- 
ume title and index, and three-column arrangement in the reprint are 
all in agreement with Volume IV, 1853, and differ in all these particu- 
lars from the first edition of Volume I, as well as in most instances from 
Volumes II and III. The three-column arrangement, for example, does 
not appear until Volume IV. Finally, all issues of the reprint advertise 
bound sets of Volumes I, II, and III, with the exact advertisement used 
in Volume IV. 

Other publications of this period contain wood engravings of the 
Observatory very similar to the Gleason View, as for example that in 
A Pictorial Description of the United States, by Robert Sears (New 
York, cop. 1852), p. 71 (already mentioned under No. 58a pre- 
ceding), where the chief differences are the addition of a lady as com- 
pany for the gentleman in the foreground and a marked diminution in 
the spirit of the horse. Another woodcut also previously mentioned 
(No. 58c) appears in Sketches of Boston, Past and Present, by Isaac 
Smith Homans (Boston, 1851), a view restricted to the Observatory 
and its grounds. Apparently derived from this latter view, but showing 


* Apparently not previously recorded as such. 
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the buildings only, is a cut in The Recent Progress of Astronomy; 
Especially in the United States, by Elias Loomis (3rd ed., New York, 
1856). All three volumes also contain cuts of the ‘grand refractor’ 
telescope, those in Sears and Homans being apparently from the same 
block, while that in Loomis, although very similar, is slightly larger 
and bears the signature ‘Anderson’. 

A common ancestor for the various wood engravings of the Ob- 
servatory is perhaps to be found in a drawing recently acquired by the 
University Archives. This is a black and whitish-gray wash on very 
fine sandpaper, measuring 11.8 x 9.0 inches, and labeled on the back 


‘Cambridge Observatory’. 


The first state of the Gleason View of the Astronomical Observa- 
tory is reproduced in Plate LX from a copy of the first edition of 
Volume I of Gleason’s Pictorial in the College Library. 
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63. Gleason View of the 
Lawrence Scientific School 1851 
(Plate LXI) 


First state 
Inscriptions: 
(on block) 
Worcester-Peirce sc. 
(in lower margin) 
Lawrence Scientific School, Cambridge. 
Irregular wood engraving, without border line; size 8.15 x 6.1 inches. 
Artist unknown; engraved by Worcester and Peirce. 
Issued in 1851. 
Provenance: Gleason’s Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion, I, 7 (14 June 
1851), 112 (with accompanying text in three columns below the view). 
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Second state 
Inscriptions: 
(on block) 
Worcester-Peirce sc. 
(in lower margin) 
Lawrence Scientific School, situated on Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
Mass. [For description, see page 93.] 
Irregular wood engraving, without border line; size 8.14 x 6.0 inches. 
Issued in 1853. 


Provenance:Gleason’s Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion, I, 6 (9 August 
1851 [issued 1853]), 96 (with accompanying text in a single column 
on p. 93). 
As in the case of the Astronomical Observatory, Gleason’s Pictorial 
view of the Lawrence Scientific School may well be the first to have 
been published. A similar though much smaller view appears in 
Homans’s Sketches of Boston, Past and Present, which bears the same 
year date (see No. 58c preceding), but Homans’s preface is dated 
September. The Homans woodcut is found also in Sears’s Pictorial 
History of the United States (rev. ed., New York, 1853), as noted 
under No. 58a. 

The brief accompanying text states that the view was ‘sketched on 
the spot by our artist, and 1s a correct representation of the building.’ 
Who this artist was we are not told. Both Worcester and Peirce were 
regularly employed by Gleason as engravers for the Pictorial, as the 
frequent appearance of their signatures on blocks suggests; Peirce like- 
wise appears as the engraver of the Ballou view of Gore Hall (see No. 
65 below). A discussion of the reprinting of Volume I of the Pictorial, 
which accounts for the second state of the view, will be found under 
the Observatory View just preceding. In the case of the present view, 
a crack which is apparent in the first state seems to be partially closed 
in the second state but also to extend farther toward the top of the 
block. Also, a comparison of dimensions indicates a shrinkage of the 
block in the second state. 

A reproduction of the Gleason View appears in the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin for 5 January 1928, in conjunction with a brief article by 
Herbert G. Espy on Lawrence Hall. 

‘The Scientific School of the University at Cambridge’ * was estab- 

* President Everett, reflecting European usage, substituted the term ‘University 
at Cambridge’ for ‘Harvard University’ during his administration. It was the re- 


tired Quincy who in 1849 rescued the traditional name with his pamphlet ‘A Plea 
for Harvard’ (Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard, p. 276, n. 1). 
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lished by vote of the Corporation on 13 February 1847 as ‘an advanced 
School of Instruction in Theoretical and practical Science, and in the 
other usual branches of Academic Learning.’* The following June 
Abbott Lawrence in a long letter to the Corporation — spread in full 
upon the minutes of the meeting of June 7 — offered $50,000 to carry 
out such a plan. It was immediately “Voted: — That the Corporation 
receive with satisfaction, mingled with admiration, the gift this day 
presented to Harvard College, by the Honorable Abbott Lawrence. 
a donation rarely, if ever, equalled in magnitude, and unsurpassed for 
the utility of the object to which it is devoted.’* At the time this 
was the largest amount that had ever been given in one sum during 
the lifetime of the donor to any public institution in this country. 
On 19 July 1847 Lawrence wrote a second letter in which he offered 
to give his bond for $50,000 to be payable 1 January 1848, requested 
that suitable buildings be erected for the Departments of Chemistry, 
Engineering, and Geology (but not residences for the professors), and 
specified that the remaining funds be invested, with the income to be 
devoted equally to the two Professorships of Engineering and Geol- 
ogy.” 

The first definite result of this timely gift was the election on 25 Sep- 
tember 1847 of Professor Louis Agassiz, late of Neuchatel, Switzer- 
land, as Professor of Zoology and Geology in the Lawrence Scientific 
School. 

At the meeting of the Corporation on 9 October 1847 it was ‘Voted: 
— That the plan drawn by Richard Bond, Architect, for the Laboratory 
to be erected for the Lawrence Scientific School, which was esti- 
mated to cost $25.000. and was submitted to the Board at the last meet- 
ing, be adopted, and recommended to Mr Lawrence on the part of the 
Corporation; and that the lot of land belonging to the College lying 
east of the new Baptist Church be appropriated for this and such 
other buildings, as may be found necessary for the Scientific School, 
and can be accommodated on that Spot.’* At the same meeting the 
Corporation took upon itself the erection of a dwelling house adjoining 
the new laboratory, for the Rumford Professor and Lecturer on the 
Application of Science to the Useful Arts, Eben Norton Horsford, 
who had just received the chair in succession to Daniel Treadwell. 


* College Records, VIII, 339. 
* Ibid., VIIl, 366. 

* [bid., VII, 374-376. 

* College Records, IX, 7-8. 
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The School as seen in this view — consisting of the main laboratory 
and the Rumford Professor’s residence, connected by an ell — was 
completed during the first term of the academic year 1848-49. As 
shown in the view, and as it still stands, the School represents only 
the eastern wing of the structure contemplated by Lawrence. The 
full project called for a central building running east and west with 
a western wing corresponding to this eastern one. However, a re- 
vamping of the financial basis of the School in 1849 left no funds for 
the carrying out of the original plan. 

The larger building seen in the view was at first given over entirely 
to chemistry, but engineering received some space as early as 1853 
and by 1871 occupied both the second and third floors (chemistry 
having moved to Boylston in 1858). There was extensive remodeling 
in 1872, a north wing was added for electrical engineering in 1892 
through the gift of Mrs Benjamin Rotch, and about 1893 a laboratory 
for physiology and hygiene was established in the east wing. 

But the building inevitably proved inadequate for the successive 
expansions of the Scientific School, which, as the parent of several of 
the great divisions of the University, such as the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology, the School of Engineering, and the School of Design, 
gradually came to be housed in more modern quarters. The School 
itself, after various mutations, was finally resolved into several separate 
graduate schools in 1914. Since the turn of the century Lawrence Hall 
has provided space for such diversified activities as the Department of 
Education, English A, and the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Education (as the Graduate School of Education) taking 
over the entire building by 1927. 

The small wooden building appearing in the view, erected in 1850, 
for a time housed on its first floor the Department of Engineering 
and on its second the natural history collections of Professor Agassiz. 
Following the completion of the first section of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology in 1859-60, this structure experienced the first of 
the moves which was to give it the reputation of Harvard’s most 
traveled building. Reestablished on Divinity Avenue, and known as 
‘Zoological Hall,’ it served as a dormitory for the Museum staff until 
1876, when it shifted ground once more, this time to Jarvis Street, 
becoming ‘Society Hall’ in the process, to be occupied in turn by the 
Hasty Pudding Club and other undergraduate organizations, the Col- 
lege hospital, the Department of Architecture, and finally (beginning 
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in 1903) the Students’ Astronomical Observatory founded by Professor 
Robert Wheeler Willson. A wood engraving of this building in its 
Divinity Avenue period appears in The Harvard Book. 


Plate LXI shows the first state of the Gleason View of the Lawrence 
Scientific School, reproduced from a copy of the first edition of Vol- 
ume I of Gleason’s Pictorial in the College Library. 
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64. View of Dane Hall ca. 1852 
(Plate LXII) 


Inscription: 

Dane Law-School. Cambridge, Mass. 
Rectangular lithograph; size 7.0 x 5.13 inches. 
Artist, lithographer, and publisher unknown. 
Issued ca. 1852 (possibly a few years earlier). 


Tuis view, taken, from a point near the First Church, shows “The Dane 
Law College’ (as it was officially named) shortly after the addition of 
the long transverse ell in 1845. A general account of the history of the 
building will be found under the Peirce View (No. 45 preceding). 
Prominent in the foreground of the present view is the Cambridge and 
Boston ‘bus,’ heading in the wrong direction at a lively trot. 

This view would appear to be scarce. There are two copies in the 
University Archives, and a third (apparently hand colored) was sold 
by The Old Print Shop some years ago (present location unknown). 
The view was reproduced at page 220 of Bits of Harvard History, by 
Samuel F. Batchelder (Cambridge, Mass., 1924), with the title ‘Dane 
Hall about 1855.’ 
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A very similar lithograph, 6.0 x 3.13 inches, forms one of the orna- 
mental views on the map of Cambridge drawn by H. F. Walling, 
executed by Friend & Aub of Philadelphia, and published by George 
L. Dix, Boston, 1854 (see No. 54 preceding). This view lacks the 
‘bus’ in the foreground, but shows what appears to be a brook flowing 
through Harvard Square, crossed by a footbridge in front of Dane. 


The View of Dane Hall shown in Plate LXII is taken from one of 
the two copies in the University Archives mentioned above. 


65. Ballou View 1855 
(Plate LXIII) 


Inscriptions: 
(on block) 
Warren 
(in lower margin) 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Irregular wood engraving, without border line; size 9.3 x 5.9 inches. 
Drawn by Warren. 
Issued in 1855. 
Provenance: Ballou’s Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion, VIII, 1 (6 January 
1855), 13 (the view extending across the top of the page; below the view a 


half-page of text, entitled “Harvard Univertity,’ in three columns and 
enclosing a wood engraving of Gore Hall). 


Tuis wood engraving is singled out for separate treatment in spite of 
the relatively late date because it is the largest and best of the many 
which appeared. The view, taken from the eastern edge of the Com- 
mon, shows the University buildings from the Lawrence Scientific 
School to Dane Hall, with the First Church and Burying Ground on 
the extreme right. Not the least interesting part of the picture is the 
flock of sheep about to proceed up Garden Street. 

As was so often the case during this period, the block for this en- 
graving was used subsequently at least once — in Gleason’s Pictorial 
Dollar W eekly. 

The view of Gore Hall, 5.6 x 4.10 inches and perhaps even more 
attractive than the main view, is signed by Warren and also by Peirce, 
the latter as engraver. Peirce has already been met in connection with 
the Gleason View of the Lawrence Scientific School (No. 63 preced- 
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ing). Gore Hall is shown from the south, as usual, with the southern 
end of University appearing at the left. 

As already explained under the Gleason View of the Observatory, 
Ballou’s Pictorial succeeded Gleason’s Pictorial in 1854, when Fred- 
erick Gleason sold the magazine to his editor, Maturin Murray Ballou. 
Volume numbers were made continuous with the previous magazine, 
and there were only minor changes in policy, yet Ballou’s Pictorial 
failed to make as much money as its predecessor, partly because of the 
depression of 1857 and partly because of competition with later en- 
trants in the field such as Leslie’s and Harper’s. However, by the time 
Ballou discontinued the Pictorial in 1859 he had developed a very 


profitable alternative in Ballou’s Dollar Monthly Magazine, launched 
in 1855. 


The Ballou View is shown in Plate LXIII, reproduced from a copy 
in the possession of the compiler. 
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66. Prang & Mayer View 1858 


(Plate LXIV) 


First state 
Inscriptions: 
(in lower margin) 

(1) Residence. of Prof. Longfellow. Observatory. Law School. Di- 
vinity Hall. Residence of Prof. Agassiz. [respectively titles to five 
small views below the general view] 

(2) Bird’s Eye View of Harvard College, and Old Cambridge. 

(3) Published by Prang & Mayer, Lithographers, 34 Merchants Row, 
Boston. [lower left] Julius Kummer del. and Lith. [lower right] 

Rectangular lithograph, usually colored; size 25.9 x 18.7 inches (for the com- 
bined views); Bird’s Eye View: 25.9 x 13.12 inches; Residence of Long- 
fellow: 3.8 x 4.6 inches; Observatory: 3.11 x 4.6 inches; Law School: 

10.3 X 4.6 inches; Divinity Hall: 3.12 x 4.6 inches; Residence of Agassiz: 

3-7 X 4.6 inches; size of leaf 34.0 x 24.0 inches. 

Drawn and lithographed by Julius Kummer. 
Drawn in 1857; issued in 1858. 
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Second state 
Inscriptions: 
As above, with the addition of ‘Formerly Gen! Washington’s head- 


quarters.’ added beneath ‘Residence. of Prof. Longfellow.’ under the 
small view of Craigie House at the left. 


Tuis largest of all Harvard views, and the most comprehensive in its 
sweep, serves as a fitting close to the present series. Taken from an 
easterly direction, and centering almost exactly on University Hall, 
the main view has in its foreground, from left to right, Boylston Hall, 
Gore Hall, University Hall, and Appleton Chapel; behind these are 
the first section of the Little Block (over Boylston), Wadsworth 
House (partly hidden by the southeast tower of Gore), the buildings 
along the south side of Harvard Square, Dane Hall, the Lyceum and 
College House, Massachusetts Hall, the First Parish Church, Christ 
Church, Harvard Hall, Hollis Hall, a corner of Holden Chapel, 
Stoughton Hall, Holworthy Hall, the Baptist Church, and the Law- 
rence Scientific School (with its frame annex). In the background 
are innumerable Cambridge dwellings and other buildings, including 
the tower of the First Congregational Church (among the trees at the 
extreme left), the hotel known as the Brattle House (southwest from 
Harvard Square), and St Peter’s Church and the Astronomical Ob- 
servatory (just to the right of the Appleton Chapel spire). The salt 
marshes of the Charles are seen stretching away in the left distance, 
while against the horizon loom Mount Auburn with its tower, the 
Belmont hills, and at the extreme right Arlington Heights. 

The Prang & Mayer View was probably issued on 14 January 1858. 
A copy formerly in the Harvard College Library * presented to the 
Librarian was inscribed: ‘John Langdon Sibley The Gift of Louis 
Prang, of the firm of Prang & Mayer, engravers, Boston 14 January 
1858.’ It is also probable that review copies went out about a week 
or so before this. There is in the Library an original blank book 
containing a list of subscribers to the print. Some time during the 


month the firm issued a one-page quarto printed circular reading as 
follows: 


Boston, January, 1858. 
Dear Sir: 


The publication of a View or Harvarp Cottece, which we proposed 


* Given by the Library in 1941 to the Society for the Preservation of New Eng- 
land Antiquities. 
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some time since, has been effected, the encouragement our project received hav- 
ing more than realized our expectations. 

The subscription list will be closed by the 1st of April next, and as 
you may desire to avail yourself of the opportunity to secure a copy, we 
repeat our invitation for your subscription. 

On the receipt of your name and address, with two dollars enclosed, 
one copy shall be printed for you, and forwarded, in due time, free of postage. 

Our list of Subscribers includes already the names of Hon. Epwarp 
Everett, Jostan Quincy, Prof. LonereLttow, Prof. Agassiz, Prof. Fetton, 
Prof. Eustis, and other eminent gentlemen and patrons of art, and to show 
you to what extent we have succeeded in meeting the expectation of the public, 
we give below an extract from the Boston Evening Transcript, which, in 
matters of art, is considered good authority. 

Yours, most Respectfully, 
PRANG & MAYER, 
Publishers and Lithographers, 
34 Merchants Row. 


[From the Boston Evening Transcript, January 7, 1858.] 


Birp’s Eye view or Harvarp CoLiece. — Some time ago we called the atten- 
tion of our readers to a sketch of Harvard College, prepared for publication 
by Messrs. Pranc & Mayer, No. 34 Merchants Row, in this city. To-day we 
received an early copy of the finished drawing, on stone, and we must acknowl- 
edge that never a promise was better fulfilled than that given by the publishers 
to their subscribers. As a production of art, it equals anything in the style 
which ever came under our notice, and the neatness of execution, in all respects, 
is very creditable to the young firm of lithographers. The bird’s eye view is 
taken from some point over Quincy Street. The College-grounds, with all 
their new and old buildings, Old Cambridge, West Cambridge, Mount Auburn, 
and the far distant hills, form a picture at once comprehensive and satisfactory 
to the beholder; and the five smaller views, the “Observatory,” “Divinity 
Hall,” the “Residences of Prof. Longfellow and Prof. Agassiz,” and of the 
“Law School,” which are given underneath the principal picture, will be a 
welcome addition to many of the subscribers to the work. We understand 
that the subscribtion list will be open for three months longer, to give the 
most distant graduates of the College an opportunity to secure a copy of their 
Alma Mater. Part of the finished prints will be ready in about two weeks, and 
copies will be forwarded to any part of the United States, free of postage, by 
sending the name and $2.00, which is the price of the picture, to the publishers. 

The Daily Advertiser highly commends the work. We make the following 
extract from the notice: 

“It is a bird’s eye view of the College-grounds and their vicinity, taken from 
a point of view nearly over the residence of Prof. Felton, at the northeastern 
corner of the enclosure. Although the view from this point is not so familiar as 
others, the wisdom of the selection will be obvious, upon a careful examination 
of the picture. Mr. J. Kummer, the artist, from Dresden, who took the view 
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and made the drawing upon stone, accomplished his labors in a skillful and 
successful manner. The publishers have given the picture an artistic neatness 
of finish, which will be a high recommendation of them. They have labored 
zealously to issue the picture in spite of the discouraging aspect of the times, 
and have thereby given employment to a number of men who would other- 
wise be without work.” 


The editor of the contemporary volume of the Harvard Magazine 
was much more frank and satirically critical than his older confreres 
on the Transcript and Advertiser. The following paragraphs are a 
part of the ‘Editor’s Table’ in the number of April, 1858: 


We do our best to keep posted up on Art matters. We have put Ruskin on 
our term-bill, have subscribed to “The Crayon,” and a friend of ours is a patron 
of that valuable esthetic periodical, “The Cosmopolitan Art Journal.” Still 
we have nowhere met with any notice of a recently published print entitled 
“A Bird’s-eye View of Harvard College,” though, in our opinion, the work is 
calculated to give critics, as such, the greatest satisfaction. 

There have been and still are a vast number of “views of Harvard College,” 
each possessing peculiarities of its own. There is the view on letter-paper 
which Bartlett publishes and Freshmen love. Then there is the one-sided view 
which the editors of the “Puritan Recorder” and the “New York Observer” 
are wont to take. The trouble with these is that in them the best points are 
thrown into the background, and the chiaro-oscuro is spoilt by a preponder- 
ance of shade. Again, there is the distant view which our friends at Amherst, 
Beloit, Dartmouth, etc. enjoy. Ah, well! they are doing their best to diminish 
the perspective; may they thrive! Moreover, there is the Tabular View, which 
we all dislike because of the undue importance given in it to a single building, 
University. To appreciate this, as indeed all other views, but this especially, 
it is necessary for the observer to stand high. 

Lastly comes this new “Bird’s-eye View,” which requires the critic to suspend 
himself in imagination over Quincy Street, and survey with his mind’s eye the 
scene below. Now very few possess such power of abstraction as may enable 
them to take the position mentioned, and fewer still would feel inclined to take 
it, if, as our lithograph would lead us to suppose, Harvard College thus viewed 
appears a mere conglomeration of foliage and roofs. The artist’s great aim 
seems to have been to get everything in, and he has succeeded so far as enabling 
one to count the correct number of chimneys goes; but how could a stranger 
form a just conception of the beauties of the College Yard from an observation 
of its tree-tops and ridge-poles? The individual views which the photographers 
take for our class-books are much superior to those enjoyed by any bird what- 
ever, and we shall do well to content ourselves with these. 

But the publishers of the print seem to have been bent on making a bad matter 
worse. Underneath the main picture we find five little rectangular views of 
Cambridge celebrities outside of the College yard. Two of them the residences 
of Professor Agassiz and Longfellow, the rest consisting of the Observatory, 
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the City Scales, and an etherealized form of Divinity Hall. The effect of these 
appendages, these afterthoughts of the bird as it were, is extremely bad. 
They remind one of what may be seen any day in a second-rate daguerreotype 
shop, where a large picture, the pride of the collection, is set round with a 
frame of “twenty-five centers.” On the whole, we cannot but regard the view 
in question as the poorest of all we have enumerated, and probably every one 
who feels attached to Alma Mater will, on seeing this portrait of her, appreciate 
the saying of an eminent authority, “If this be a bird’s-eye view of Harvard 
College, how glad I am that I am not a bird!” ? 


But the youthful editors of the Harvard Magazine were not yet 
through; in the May number appeared an article entitled ‘High Art 
and Cambridge.’ It is a diatribe not only against this ‘Bird’s-Eye View’ 
but against the many poor illustrations and prints which were — com- 
paratively speaking — beginning to fill the land (and which in the 
present generation can often only be acquired with the bank account 
of a millionaire!). A few excerpts may be interesting: 


In these days, when all the fair words are given to “High Art,” which 
accordingly languishes . . . , and all the money . . . is given to “low art,” 
—when dead machinery, supplanting the artist’s living hand, sends forth 
thousands of prints of every famous and infamous scene or personage that 
adorns or disfigures the earth, to be scattered broadcast over every land, — Cam- 
bridge of course has not escaped. The “artist for the million” (perhaps a pen- 
sioner and garde du corps of “the great pictorial”), going about with style in 
hand, seeking whom and what he may devour, has swallowed Cambridge at one 
fell gulp, and vomited it forth again “done” on white paper. Charity truly is a 
great virtue, and covereth a multitude of sins; but when it is made the screen of 
such a libel as the well-known Bird’s-Eye View, when it uncovers so false a 
view, when it is made the excuse for many doubtful things which we have 
lately seen, does it not very much soil itself in touching the dingy deeds? 
Still, when you open the drawer, and, looking at the roll, think of the two 
dollars, think also of the poor artists and their families, and shut the a 
gently. . . . Mr. Ruskin, in his Political Economy of Art, complains that “ 
not only alt our workmen for bad art, but we make them put it into bad ny 
stance”; and he adds: “Your descendants, twitching the flimsy paintings con- 
temptuously in fragments between finger and thumb, will mutter against you, 
half in scorn and half in anger, “Those wretched nineteenth-century people! 
They kept vaporing and fuming about the world, doing what they called busi- 
ness, and they could n’t make a sheet of paper that was n’t rotten.’” But is not he 
mistaken and behind the age? Do we want them to last? Should not we, in 


* The editor very possibly is here referring to Professor Louis Agassiz, who is 
reputed to have said to a salesman who called to sell him a copy of this view, ‘Well, 
I thank Heaven that I am not a bird.’ See the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, XIX 
(1910-11), §71. 
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particular, who sojourn in Cambridge, rejoice that the paper is rotten, that 
the colors will fade out? Ought we not to thank the paper-maker, because 
through his incompetence the Bird’s-Eye View is destined to an early grave? 
Let us hope it will not outlive the memory of some who may bear witness 
to its inaccuracy and failure. 

Leaving now these general questions which I have touched upon (intention- 
ally presenting the darker side) . . . , I pass to the subject which called forth 
these remarks, which is the famous Bird’s-Eye View. Lightly touching on 
the nearer objects which met this bird’s eye, I must dwell longer on the strange 
visions he saw near the horizon. Fortunately for him, none can dispute the 
accuracy of the eye of this bird . . . For has not the bird actually seen the 
sight? And is not one positive witness to the fact better than a thousand 
theorists to the contrary? Yet he could scarcely have been a mathematical 
bird, for the angles of buildings are arbitrarily altered for effect, he being 
rather a bird of taste, and also desiring to get all the buildings at once within 
his ken. Trees also he has evidently formed efter his bird-ideal, and very 
plentifully. I know that Cambridge seen from a height (Prospect Hill in 
Somerville, for example) seems embosomed in the trees; but he has laden 
each particular stump and stem with such an overpowering mass of foliage, 
that it would not know itself . . . Wherever the bird was at a loss, he stuck a 
tree. The Washington elm appears to have been his very beau ideal, the original 
plant which bore the name of Tree; but it was so ethereal, or so unlike the 
living tree under which Washington unsheathed his sword, that it faded away 
after the first copy for exhibition, or, it being cut up to furnish the other 
superfluous timber which adorns the picture, the City Scales were enlarged to 
fill its place. The bird had also evidently peculiar and private views on the 
subject of Old Cambridge, dotting down high gable roofs to suit his fancy, 
and ignoring the actual for the picturesque. 


With reference to the trees in the Yard about this period the follow- 
ing letter written by James Russell Lowell to President Hill is of in- 
terest. Since Lowell also complains that there were too many trees 
perhaps the artist was more realistic than the remarks of our under- 
graduate editor would suggest. 


Elmwood, 8 Dect, 1863 
My dear Dr Hill, 

I have been meaning to speak to you for some time about something which 
I believe you are interested in as well as myself, & not having spoken I make 
occasion to write this note. Something ought to be done about the trees in the 
College Yard. That is my thesis— & my corollary is that you are the man to 

do it. 
They remind me always of a young author’s first volume of poems — there 
are too many of ’em, & too many of one kind. If they were not planted in 
such formal rows they would typify very well John Bull’s notion of our 
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democracy, where every tree is its neighbor’s enemy & all turn out scrubs 
in the end because none can develope fairly. Then there is scarce anything 
but American elms. I have nothing to say against the tree in itself —I have 
some myself whose trunks I look on as the most precious luggage I am 
responsible for in the journey of life—but planted as they are in the Yard 
there’s no chance for one in ten. If our buildings so nobly dispute architec- 
tural preéminence with Cotton-mills, perhaps it is all right that the trees should 
become spindles, but I think Hesiod (who knew something of country matters) 
was clearly right in his half being better than the whole, & nowhere more so 
than in the matter of trees. There are two English beeches in the Yard which 
would become noble trees, if the elms would let ’em alone. As it is, they are 
in danger of starving. Now, as you are our Kubernetes, I want you to take 
the ’elm in hand. 

We want more variety, more grouping. We want to learn that one fine 
tree is worth more than any mob of secondrate ones. We want to take a leaf 
out of Chaucer’s book & understand that in a stately grove every tree must 
“Stand well from his fellow apart. A doom hangs over us in the matter of 
architecture, but if we will only let a tree alone, it will build itself with a 
nobleness of proportion & a grace of detail that Giotto himself might have 
envied. 

Nor should the pruning as now be trusted to men who get all they cut off 
& whose notion of pruning accordingly is “axe & it shall be given unto you.” 
Do pray take this matter into your own hands — for you know how to love 
a tree —& give us a modern instance of a wise saw. Be remembered among 
your other good things as the President that planted the groups of evergreens 
for the wind to dream of the sea in all summer & for the snowflakes to roost 
on in winter & believe me (at the end of my sheet though not of my sermon) 
always cordially yours 


J. R. Lowell. 
President Hill. 


As already stated in connection with the Alvan Fisher Views, most 
of the elms in the main Yard were laid out early in President Quincy’s 
administration. By Lowell’s time the foliage had probably not yet 
topped the surrounding buildings, so that their solid mass at a low 
height could well cause his criticism. In Eliot’s Harvard Memories 
is a map of the Yard surveyed and drawn by his class in trigonometry 
in 1856-57 in which the location of each individual tree is shown. 
Of course, by the end of the century the effect was far different. 

The existence of two states of the Prang & Mayer View has appar- 
ently not previously been noted. The relative brilliance of copies 
examined suggests priority of those without the second inscription, 


*From the original in the Harvard College Library, presented by Professor 
Chauncey Brewster Tinker of Yale in 1938. 
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and none of these copies shows signs of erasure. However, the order 
given with the data on the view should be regarded as tentative, for 
want of conclusive evidence. 

The only reproduction of the Prang & Mayer View, that in Ameri- 
can Historical Prints, by I. N. Phelps Stokes (New York, 1932), is 
from a copy with the second inscription. 

The first mention of this firm is in 1857, when it is found located 
at 14 Kirby Street, Boston. Previously Louis Prang had been in Phila- 
delphia, where about 1856 the firm Rosenthal, Duval & Prang was 
in business. Prang & Mayer occupied 34 Merchants Row, Boston, 
from 1858 to 1860, when the partnership dissolved, Prang forming 
Louis Prang & Co. and Mayer joining with Charles Stetfield for two 
years, after which he established the firm of J. Mayer & Co. Mayer 
disappears from sight in 1872, but Prang continued on into the eighties, 
active in chromo-lithography and bemoaning the decline of art in 
America. Of Julius Kummer, delineator and engraver of the ‘Bird’s- 
Eye View,’ nothing seems to be known save that he was ‘from Dres- 
den.’ 

In spite of contemporary undergraduate comments, Peters singles 
out this view of Harvard as one of Prang & Mayer’s best. The firm 
also issued one of the finest whaling prints of the period: ‘Sperm 
Whaling — “The Conflict” . . . 1859.’ 

Many new buildings appear in this view. Boylston Hall is seen 
while still under construction, and in its original state before it was 
ruined architecturally by the addition of its present third story and 
mansard roof. Ward Nicholas Boylston, from whom the building 
took its name, during his lifetime gave considerable funds to the Col- 
lege to accumulate, and on his death in 1828 left $1,000 in his will ‘to 
be added to the accumulating fund for building an Anatomical Museum 
and Library Room, together with a Lecture Room and Chemical 
Laboratory; said fund . . . to accumulate until it amounts to thirty- 
five thousand dollars, whee said edifice is to be built of stone properly 
secured from fire both from within and from without.’ * 

Chemistry had had a long history but slow growth at Harvard, 
chiefly under the auspices of the Medical School, until in the late 
forties a department of chemistry was established in the Lawrence 
Scientific School, followed in 1850 by the first undergraduate instruc- 
tion, when Professor Cooke set up a laboratory, perforce without run- 

*The Harvard Book, I, 125. 
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ning water or gas, in the basement of University Hall. This under- 
graduate work for a time carried no academic credit, but the trend 
of the times could not be denied, and the need for adequate facilities 
in the subject became more obvious yearly. In his report for 1855-56 
President Walker stated that the Boylston fund then amounted to 
$23,000 but as subscriptions had been obtained to bring it to $40,000 
it was proposed to proceed with the long projected building. Work 
was begun in the spring of 1857 from plans of Schultze & Schoen, a 
German firm which was also in charge of work on Appleton Chapel 
at this time. The building, 117 feet long by 70 deep, was first occupied 
at the opening of college in September, 1858, by the Physics, Chemis- 
try, and Mineralogy Departments. It was built of Rockport granite, 
with all partition walls of brick without furring, at a cost of about 
$50,000. 

The development of the laboratory method of teaching the sciences 
soon made additional space necessary, and the present third story with 
mansard roof was added in 1871 at a cost of $12,000, entirely distorting 
the appearance of a reasonably good looking building. Later changes 
included the addition in 1902 of a glass-covered annex to the south, 
which was removed in 1930 to make way for Wigglesworth Hall. 

It was long before chemistry took over the entire building. First 
to depart was the Anatomical Museum, which went to the Medical 
School in 1874. The Peabody Museum, housed in Boylston from its 
founding in 1866, moved to its own building in 1877. The fine gift of 
T. Jefferson Coolidge made it possible to transfer the Physics Depart- 
ment to the Jefferson Laboratory in 1884. Finally, the departure of 
the Mineralogical Museum for the new section of the University Mu- 
seum in 1891 left the Chemistry Department in sole possession. But 
even the entire building soon proved inadequate. In 1902, with the 
installation of laboratories in Dane Hall, began a series of partial re- 
movals which ended in 1928 when all activities in the chemical field 
were centralized in the group of modern buildings on Oxford Street. 
Since 1928 Boylston has been partly an adjunct of the University 
Library, providing space for the Chinese-Japanese Library, the His- 
tory, Government, and Economics Tutorial Library, and (briefly) 
the Bindery, but has included also the offices of the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute, College classrooms, and a students’ laboratory of animal psy- 
chology (of which the last section, that of rat psychology, departed for 
the basement of Memorial Hall as recently as the spring of 1947). 
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The building stands on part of the old Wigglesworth estate (see 
the Warren View, No. 7 preceding), and an inscription commemo- 
rating former residents on the site has been cut in four of the stones 
high in the wall on the southwest corner facing Massachusetts 
Avenue. 

Gore Hall, now no more, is seen to advantage as it appeared before 
the additions to the east transept. Appleton Chapel likewise is now 
only a memory. The second building of the College devoted solely to 
religious worship, it was named in honor of Samuel Appleton, from 
whose general bequest of $200,000 for religious and charitable pur- 
poses his executors gave $50,000 to Harvard for a chapel in November, 
1854. The need for such a building was by this time acute, the growth 
of the College having rendered the space in University Hall entirely 
inadequate, to say nothing of the disturbing environmental effects 
created by the proximity of lecture, recitation, and dining halls, chemi- 
cal laboratory, and kitchen. The site selected was the apex of the 
right triangle formed with Holden and Gore. Ground was broken in 
July, 1856, the corner-stone was laid on 2 May 1857, and the building 
was dedicated on 17 October 1858, with a special prayer by President 
Walker and a sermon by Professor Frederic Dan Huntington, Preacher 
to the University and Plummer Professor of Christian Morals. It was 
built from plans by Schultze & Schoen, of light Pictou sandstone from 
Nova Scotia, at a final cost of some $68,000. 

It has been said of Appleton Chapel that it had no style and perhaps 
typified the spiritual unrest at Harvard at the time; even if the College 
was not uncertain what a church or a chapel ought to be, the archi- 
tects evidently were. As the account in The Harvard Book states, its 
early history was one of prolonged disaster — the plans were inade- 
quate, the work was poorly done, and the acoustics were bad. Money 
was constantly being spent to keep it from falling apart. In 1872-73 
it was completely renovated through the liberality of the heirs of 
Nathan Appleton. Finally, in 1931, it was taken down to make way 
for the Memorial Church which was dedicated on Armistice Day, 
1932; but its memory has been perpetuated in the choir of this Church, 
which retains the name and is used on week days for morning prayers. 

At the time this view was drawn, in 1857, the building had only 
just been raised — in fact a photograph dated May, 1858, in the Senior 
Class Album of that year shows it still under construction, without 
the spire. If this photograph was taken after Kummer drew his view — 
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as the dates would indicate — he must have added the spire from the 
plans or from imagination. 

Dane Hall is here seen on its original site, before it was moved some 
seventy feet to the south to make room for Matthews Hall in 1871. 
The other side of the building appears separately in one of the small 
views below, which, covering the entire southwest corner of the Yard, 
incidentally shows the ell of Wadsworth House in its original posi- 
tion * as well as the City Scales singled out for undergraduate sarcasm. 

Between Dane Hall and Massachusetts Hall, on the farther side of 
the present Massachusetts Avenue, is seen the building called in 1858 
Graduates’ Hall but to be known after 1860 as College House. The 
original College House, the Den of early days, which stood near the 
corner of the present Church Street, has been seen in the Greene View 
(No. 22 preceding).- It was used as a dormitory from 1774 to 1844. 
The Webber House, situated next to the Court House and seen in the 
Boyd View (No. 18 preceding), became known as College House 
No. 2 when it began to be used as a dormitory in 1817. The College 
Catalogue for 1833-34 shows it still so used, with two students living 
in it. College House No. 3, very fragmentarily seen in the Kidder 
View (No. 44 preceding), existed as such only from 1817 to 1823. 

The first part of Graduates’ Hall was built in 1832, and was first 
partially occupied at the beginning of the academic year that autumn, 
just as Dane Hall across the road was being opened. It evidently ran 
from the old Court House up to College House No. 2. 

According to President Eliot, one motive of the Corporation in 
building the Hall was to provide shops for Cambridge tradesmen — 
who occupied the ground floor —as well as quarters for the new 
Charles River Bank at the southern end (for which $150 per year was 
received), and later for the Cambridge Savings Bank next to it. An- 
other reason was of course to provide for the large number of law 
students who were being attracted to Cambridge by Judge Story’s 
prestige. 

College House No. 2 (then known as the Russell House) was taken 
down in 1844 and College House No. 1 (or Wiswall House) early in 
1845. On 31 May 1845 the Corporation voted that ‘the Treasurer be 
authorized to erect an addition to the building known as Graduates 
Hall, for the purpose of procuring a greater number of suitable rooms 


* Added by President Webber in 1810, and moved to the rear of the house in 
1871 (see the Warren View, No. 7 preceding, and Plate XIII). 
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for the use of Law Students, another Store, and a room for the Omni- 
bus Company, the whole to be in a similar style to the part of the 
building already erected.’ * This addition extended to the angle in the 
property line seen in the Kidder View and which is still apparent in the 
building today. These two sections make up Graduates’ Hall as shown 
in the Prang & Mayer View. 

The addition was ready for occupancy by the opening of the second 
term of 1845-46, and a year later undergraduates were allowed to room 
in the Hall. By 1849-50, however, law students were in sole posses- 
sion, and remained so, with one or two exceptions, until 1857, when 
the Corporation voted that Graduates’ Hall should be assigned ex- 
clusively to undergraduates and placed under the control of the College 
Faculty. As a belated recognition of this change in status, the name of 
the building officially became ‘College House’ in 1860. From 1863-64 
on, however, a sprinkling of graduate students may be noted among 
the residents. 

Meanwhile, the constant pressure for more dormitory space, arising 
from the ever-increasing enrollment, had resulted in a further addition 
to the building, the Corporation voting on 27 August 1859 that ‘the 
President and Treasurer be a Committee to procure plans and estimates 
for an extension of Graduates Hall.’* Subsequent votes indicate an 
appropriation of at least $17,000 for the purpose. This new extension, 
which was ready for occupancy by the opening of the academic year 
1860-61, carried the building to the corner of Church Street, its 
present limit. 

During the summer of 1870 a fourth story was added to the entire 
building, with a fifth story in the center, the whole finished with man- 
sard roofs, as may be seen in the building today. This last addition was 
designed to compensate for the loss in dormitory space occasioned by 
the remodeling of Massachusetts.’ 

Including its various additions, the building had cost $59,000. In 
1916, however, the southern end was demolished and on the site a 
home for the bank (then known as the Charles River Trust Company) 
was erected. The same year the remainder of the building was sold 
and since then it has been used entirely for business purposes — no 


* College Records, VIII, 265. 
* College Records, X, 153. 


* Annual Report of the President of Harvard College, 1869-70 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1871), p. 24. 
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longer ‘occupied by students who depend upon their exertions and 
economy to complete their course.’ * 

The First Congregational Church, the tower of which appears 
among the trees above Boylston Hall at the left, had been built in 
1831, on the corner of Mt Auburn and Holyoke Streets, to house the 
congregation which, under the name of the Shepard Congregational 
Society and led by Dr Abiel Holmes, had withdrawn from the First 
Parish in 1829, in consequence of the split over Unitarianism. Hence- 
forth the First Church (Congregational) and the First Parish (Uni- 
tarian) were to go their separate ways. Until a meetinghouse could 
be built the congregation of the Shepard Society worshiped in the 
old Court House in Harvard Square. The building seen in the view 
served until 1872, when the present house at Garden and Museum 
Streets was dedicated.. The First Parish, as has already been stated, 
erected its present building, the fifth Meetinghouse in succession from 
the original establishment, in 1833. 

The first section of the Little (or Harvard) Block, seen in the view 
just over Boylston, was built in 1854 by Charles C. Little, at the eastern 
corner of Dunster Street and the present Massachusetts Avenue, on the 
site of the Bordman house which had briefly served as College House 
No. 3. A second section, immediately to the west, was added by Little 
in 1869, both sections being designed to provide rooms for students. 
Remodeled in 1877, when the present upper story and facade were 
added, the block, together with its neighbor Holyoke House to the 
west (built by the College in 1871), long remained among the most 
popular of the student dormitories of the more luxurious type. 

What purports to be a view of the first section of the Little Block 
appears with the lithographed map of Cambridge drawn by H. F. 
Walling and published in 1854 (see No. 54 preceding). This view 
measures 5.8 x 3.10 inches and bears the inscription ‘Harvard Build- 
ings, Old Cambridge.’ The building, similarly labeled, is located on the 
map itself at the eastern corner of Dunster and Massachusetts. Both 
view and plot, however, show the building to be exactly double the 
length of that actually erected in the same year, 1854. Possibly the 
map indicates an intention with respect to the building which was 
only realized in 1869, when the second section was added, albeit in a 
different style. The Prang View shows the building as actually erected 
in 1854. 


* Moses King, Harvard and Its Surroundings, p. 56. 
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In the background, southwest from Harvard Square, may be seen 
the large wooden building, with a tower, known as the Brattle House. 
It had been built as a hotel, not later than 1850, on the site of the 
present Brattle Square post office, but had never prospered. Just 
at the time of the Prang View, 18 57-58, it began to be used, at least 
in part, for Harvard students, and it appears in the University Cata- 
logues as a dormitory through 1863-64. The occupants were chiefly 
law students, although some undergraduates may be noted during 
the later years. In 1865, the building was acquired by the Univer- 
sity Press, and served as its headquarters until the removal of the 
Press at the end of the century to its present location near the Charles 
River. 

The building of the Old Cambridge Baptist Church, appearing 
prominently at the right of the view, stood at the corner of Kirkland 
Street and Holmes Place near the former site of the Hemenway Gym- 
nasium and the present site of Littauer Center. The Church was organ- 
ized on 20 August 1844 and the wooden meetinghouse here seen erected 
immediately thereafter. On 23 October 1866 the building was sold 
to the North Avenue Congregational Society and removed bodily to 
North Avenue and Roseland Street without even disturbing the steeple. 
The Baptist Society a few years later built the imposing Gothic struc- 
ture just below the Harvard Union, Opposite Prescott Street. 

The lithograph of Divinity Hall which is found separately below 
the main view is one of the few existing views of this building, the 
earliest of which seems to be the vignette in Quincy’s History (No. 
55k preceding). Although the founding fathers of the College had had 
theological education in mind from the very beginning as one of their 
purposes, ‘dreading to leave an illiterate Ministery to the Churches, 
when our present Ministers shall lie in the Dust,’ it was not until 1816, 
with the organization of the Society for the Promotion of Theological 
Education in Harvard University, that a separate divinity school was 
projected. In due course the Society appealed for funds for a separate 
building for the school. Sufficient contributions at length having been 
received, work on such a building was started early in 1825 under the 
management of Stephen Higginson, Jr, the College steward and a direc- 
tor of the Society. The site selected was at that time pasture land in 
the rear of Professors’ Row on Kirkland Street, far removed from the 
worldly temptations of the College Yard. The first building erected 
in that section of the University property, it is now completely over- 
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shadowed by the University Museum on one side of Divinity Avenue 
and the Biological Laboratories on the other. 

The corner-stone of the new building was laid on 26 July 1825, 
with appropriate ceremonies. A plate bearing the following inscrip- 
tion was placed beneath the stone: 


Auspice DEo. 


Hvj. Ep. Funp. In Usum Scuor. TuHeor. CANT. POSUERUNT DIE 
sExto yutu A. D. MDCCCXXV. 


Curatores, 
Benj. PicKMAN. Car. LowELL. 
Dan. A. Wuite. Hen. Ware, Jr. 
Jos. TUCKERMAN. Jac. WALKER. 
SrepH. Hicernson, Jr. Sam. A. Ettor. 
Professoribus, 


Hen. Ware, Sip. WILLARD, ANDREws Norton. 


Univ. Harv. Pres. 
Jou. T. Kirkvanp.! 


The building was completed and dedicated on 28 August 1826, 
again with the proper ceremonies. Dr W. E. Channing preached an 
eloquent sermon in the Meetinghouse of the First Church, following 
which the assemblage moved to the new building for additional exer- 
cises, including the bestowing of the name Divinity Hall. The total 
cost of the building, including furniture and a separate matron’s house, 
was about $37,000. It contained a chapel, library, reading room, and 
lecture room, as well as thirty-seven chambers for students. 

In the small separate view of the Observatory the luxuriant display 
of foliage, whether based on reality or not, is in striking contrast to 
the bare hillside shown in the earlier woodcut views. Of the two pro- 
fessorial residences, Craigie House at the left may be regarded as help- 
ing to justify the ‘Old Cambridge’ portion of the view’s title. Built 
by John Vassall on Tory Row in 1759, and owned by the Craigies 
from 1791 to 1841, it had been Longfellow’s home since 1837 and his 
property since 1843. The Agassiz residence, on Quincy Street, had 
been built for Agassiz by the College in 1854; here Mrs Agassiz con- 
ducted her school for young ladies from 1855 to 1863. It is interest- 
ing that it should be Agassiz’s house which was singled out to balance 
that of Longfellow on the other side of the view. 


* The Harvard Book, I, 204. 
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The Prang & Mayer View is shown in Plate LXIV, reproduced 
from a copy of the so-called ‘first state’ belonging to the Harvard 
College Library and at present hanging in the offices of the Dean of 
the Harvard Medical School, 25 Shattuck Street, Boston. Appleton 
Chapel appears in Plate LXV, from the photograph of May, 1858, 
which shows the building still unfinished, lacking its tower. Plate 
LXVI, from a photograph of 1867, shows the latest College House as 
finally completed up to Church Street but before the addition of the 
fourth and fifth stories. The portion to the right is the block built in 
1859-60, while to the left, extending down toward Harvard Square, 
may be seen the earlier sections erected in 1832 and 1845. Both photo- 
graphs are from the collection in the University Archives. 
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Conclusion 


Wiru the description of the Prang & Mayer View of 1858, this work 
is finished. An attempt has been made to treat all views of Harvard 
previous to 1860. By a fortunate chance it proved possible to in- 
clude in their proper chronological order several views which first 
came to the writer’s attention during the course of publication of the 
work over the past two years. However, there must yet remain other 
views which are generally unknown and yet fully deserving of notice. 
Information concerning them would be welcome, in order that they 
might appear as supplementary items in future issues of the Harvarp 
Liprary BuLetin and also as addenda in the forthcoming publication 
of the work in book form. 

Photographic views have been omitted except in the few cases where 
they have been used for explanatory purposes. They form a vast field 
in themselves, one practically without limit. A study could well be 
devoted not so much to their portrayal of individual buildings as to 
their presentation of the changing milieu in which the College has 
stood during the past century. The modern aerial photograph in addi- 
tion offers a new method of presenting that scene. 

The limiting date of 1860—the reasons for which were given in 
the introduction — has resulted in the omission of two views which 
because of their size and interest would have been desirable additions. 
The first is the “Bird’s-Eye View of Harvard University’ by Kyes and 
Woodbury, a water-color or wash drawing, which was reproduced by 
half-tone on the center spread of Harper's Weekly for 24 January 
1894 with an accompanying article by Nathaniel Southgate Shaler. It 
appeared again the following year in Four American Universities, 
accompanying the article on Harvard by Charles Eliot Norton. The 
second is the ‘Birdseye View of Harvard, America’s First and Great- 
est University,’ a pen and ink drawing by Harry Grant Dart, drawn 
in 1895 from a point down Boylston Street looking toward the north, 
and reproduced as a zinc-plate engraving by Charles H. Taylor of the 
Boston Globe in 1896 first in a special edition of one hundred copies 
and subsequently in the Globe itself. 
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It is hoped that these collected views, each with its history, will have 
served to capture for the reader some continuity in the changing scenes 
at Harvard. The prospect of a future with its relentless demands for 
accommodation to new conditions should lend enhanced value to the 
recollection of a past that knew simplicity, serenity, and beauty. 


HamiLton VAuGHAN BalIL 








The Peabody Museum Library 


T is perhaps not generally known that it was a Yale professor 

who gave the impetus to the foundation at Harvard of the first 

anthropological museum in the United States. While conduct- 

ing excavations of his own, Othniel C. Marsh evolved the idea 
of a museum of American archaeology and ethnology and communi- 
cated it to his uncle George Peabody in London, who was contempla- 
ting substantial gifts to Harvard and other institutions. The year 1866 
brought twin gifts to Harvard and to Yale of $150,000 for museums 
in Cambridge and New Haven. The Yale fund was intended for a 
museum of natural history, and especially for the departments of zool- 
ogy, geology, and mineralogy.” The Harvard money, for archaeolog- 
ical purposes, was to be divided in three ways: $60,000 to be used for 
a building fund, $45,000 for a professorship fund, and $45,000 for a 
collection fund, ‘including such books and works as may form a good 
working library.’* By November 1866 the Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology was started on its way, when 
50 specimens, including crania and bones of American Indians, stone 
implements, and pottery, were placed in a case in the Museum of Com- 
parative Anatomy in Boylston Hall, under the curatorship of Jeffries 
Wyman. The first Annual Report, published in 1868, mentions four 
books received as gifts.* 

The Museum developed rapidly, thanks to a growing enthusiasm for 
the collection and preservation of Indian relics and evidences of pre- 
historic man. However, it takes more than enthusiasm to make a mu- 
seum or a library, and Mr Peabody had sagaciously named seven 
trustees including such men as Robert C. Winthrop, Stephen Salis- 
bury, Charles Francis Adams, and Asa Gray. Furthermore, in the 
event of death or resignation, their successors were to be the presi- 

*The author is greatly indebted to Miss Constance Ashenden, former Assistant 
Librarian, to Dr John Otis Brew, Director of the Museum, and particularly to Pro- 
fessor Alfred M. Tozzer, Librarian Emeritus, for reading the manuscript of this 
article, for supplying information, and for preventing unwitting errors. 

* General Guide to the Exhibition Halls of the Peabody Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Yale University (New Haven, Conn., 1927), p. [3]. 

* First Annual Report of the Trustees of the Peabody Museum of American Ar- 


cheology and Ethnology [1866/67] (Cambridge, Mass., 1868), p. 26. 
*Ibid., p. 11. 
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dents of the Massachusetts Historical Society, the Essex Institute, the 
American Antiquarian Society, the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and the Boston Society of Natural History, in an ex officio 
capacity. With such support it is not surprising that the Peabody Mu- 
seum was soon receiving transfers of specimens from these and other 
institutions, such as the Boston Athenaeum and the Smithsonian In- 
stitution in Washington, and was purchasing valuable collections from 
Europe. 

The Library grew slowly at first and did not pretend to be more 
than a working collection in archaeology, ethnology, linguistics, and 
human anatomy, with the bulk of the anthropological literature in the 
Harvard College Library. By 1875 the Curator of the Museum was 
looking forward wistfully to future gifts and exchanges. In 1880 the 
total count showed about 1,000 books and pamphlets, for which 800 
cards had been ‘prepared and placed in alphabetical order in the little 
catalogue cabinet purchased for that purpose.’ * All through the eight- 
ies the Annual Reports show amounts averaging about fifty dollars 
a year spent for books, subscriptions, cards, and binding. Neverthe- 
less, it is rather startling to come upon the statement, made in 1890, 
that ‘the scope of our library is necessarily limited, and we seldom pur- 
chase a book.’ ® In all fairness it should be added that Frederic Ward 
Putnam, the Curator, went on to say that the College Library was not 
only continuing to purchase books on this subject, but was furnishing 
catalogue cards to the Museum for all material relating to archaeology 
and ethnology. 

From the beginning there was close cooperation between the two 
libraries, although the Peabody Museum moved to its own building 
on Divinity Avenue in 1877 and did not become an integral part of 
the University until 1897. Professor Putnam engaged a cataloguer 
who had worked in the College Library, and acknowledged his grati- 
tude to the Assistant Librarian, Samuel H. Scudder, for advice and 
assistance. By 1880 arrangements had been made with Justin Winsor 
for publishing the titles of the Peabody Museum Library accessions in 
the Library Bulletin, as well as for supplying catalogue cards. In 1906 
a classification system was adopted similar to that used in Gore Hall. 

Although the Library operated on a meager budget for many years, 


* Fourteenth Annual Report [1880] (Cambridge, Mass., 1881), p. 25. 


* Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth Annual Reports [1888/89 and 1889/90] 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1891), p. 104. 
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it grew steadily as the prestige of the Museum increased. In 1888 the 
publication of the first of the series of Papers opened up new oppor- 
tunities for exchange. About that time Charles Pickering Bowditch’s 
visit to a number of ruins in Central America kindled an enthusiasm 
which led to a long series of benefactions. His interest and generosity, 
which now continues through his legacy, has made possible a profes- 
sorship, a fellowship, and expeditions, research, and publication in the 
field of Middle American archaeology. During his lifetime he not only 
gave the Library all the available reproductions of Maya and Mexican 
codices, but had several in European libraries copied in colors. There 
are over 250 volumes in the Bowditch-Gates collection of photographs 
and photostats of practically every unpublished manuscript or unique 
book in the various Maya dialects and others in the languages of Mex- 
ico. The Library owns several important original manuscripts includ- 
ing a post-Columbian Mexican codex, one in Testerian writing, and 
the Xiu probanzas in the Maya language dating from 1608. Purchases 
in this field have been continued, with the result that the Peabody Mu- 
seum Library has unquestionably attained preeminence in Middle 
American anthropology. 

In the nineties Divinity Avenue must have been the scene of great 
activity. Under the impulse of Mr Bowditch the first expedition set 
forth for the ruins of Copan in Honduras. In 1891 the first course in 
American archaeology and ethnology was given by Frederic Ward 
Putnam, the first Peabody Professor.’ About the same time he was 
named Chief of the Department of Archaeology and Ethnology for 
the World’s Columbian Exposition. From his office in the Peabody 
Museum he directed a staff of 100 assistants, many of whom were sent 
on various field expeditions to collect data. Instruction was temporar- 
ily suspended while Putnam went to Chicago to superintend the An- 
thropological Building,® which later became the nucleus of the famous 
Field Museum, now operating as the Chicago Natural History Mu- 


*Putnam had been appointed by the Corporation in 1885, but the appointment 
was not confirmed by the Overseers until 1887. Had confirmation been more 
prompt, Harvard could have claimed the distinction of establishing the first pro- 
fessorship in the field. As it was, the University of Pennsylvania attained precedence 
by a few months. See R. B. Dixon, ‘Anthropology 1866-1929,’ in The Development 
of Harvard University, ed. S. E. Morison (Cambridge, Mass., 1930), pp. 210-211. 

* At Putnam’s insistence the word ‘anthropology’ was first used in America as the 
name of the division and the building at the 1893 Chicago Fair. After much opposi- 
tion the name of the Department of Archaeology and Ethnology at Harvard was 
changed in 1903 to the Department of Anthropology. 
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seum. It may be presumed that the Peabody Museum Library made 
some contribution to the Anthropological Library of the Exposition, 
‘in which were placed the current periodicals on this subject from all 
countries, and several hundred volumes of standard works.’ ® 

In 1894 the first Ph.D. in anthropology was granted to George 
Dorsey, who later became Curator of Anthropology at the Field Mu- 
seum. The first of the Memoirs was issued, a series of quarto publica- 
tions relating to Central American studies. Professor Putnam assumed 
the additional title of Curator of the Department of Anthropology in 
the American Museum of Natural History and spent one week out of 
each month in New York. Later this indefatigable gentleman was to 
assist in establishing the Department of Anthropology at the Univer- 
sity of California. 

Meanwhile, expenditures for the Library were fading to an average 
of $35 a year for books and periodical subscriptions. On the other 
hand, many of its rarest volumes were acquired as gifts, notably the 
reproductions of Mexican codices and items relating to Central Amer- 
ica and the Spanish Southwest. With the introduction of new courses 
there must have been an ever increasing number of readers. Reserve 
shelves were set up in an upstairs room,"* and extra volumes were pur- 
chased as reference books for the students.” 

The turn of the century brought better days. By 1905 money had 
been secured for the services of two student assistants who presumably 
tended the reading room and made catalogue cards. In January 1906 
Professor Roland B. Dixon was appointed Librarian. Whereas in the 
early days the cataloguing, initiated on a simple basis by the Curator, 
could be maintained by the Curator’s secretary (for many years Miss 
Jane Smith) in her spare time, the Library now required a staff of its 
own. 

Dr Dixon attacked the problems with energy, and was presently 
supervising a rearrangement ‘in accordance with the method adopted 
in the University Library.’ * He began to advertise the unusual im- 


*The Peabody Museum . . . [Twenty-seventh Report, 1892/93] (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1894), p. 7- 

“The Peabody Museum ...[Twenty-ninth Report, 1894/95] (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1896), p. 8. 

“The Peabody Museum ... [Thirtieth Report, 1895/96] (Cambridge, Mass., 
1897), Pp. 5- 

2 Fe rticth Report on the Peabody Museum .. . 1905-06 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1907), P- 5. 
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portance of the Library for anthropological research and appealed to 
the Visiting Committee for special funds for its support. Within a 
year, new metal shelves had been installed and the services of Richard 
F. Carroll had been secured as a regular library assistant. Moreover 
various individuals agreed to supply funds for books, binding, and 
equipment. Dr Dixon gave courses on general anthropology, primitive 
religions, American Indian languages, and the ethnography of Asia, 
and from time to time made expeditions to Oceania or the Far East. In 
1911 he was granted leave to prepare the Census report on Indian 
tribes, and in 1918-19 he served as official Ethnographer to the U. S. 
Peace Delegation. He never forgot the Library in his wanderings, 
however, and his many contacts were highly fruitful sources of gifts 
and exchanges. In his absence Mr Carroll had complete charge of the 
Library, and in 1913-14 managed the shifting of the whole collection 
across the hall to its present quarters. There is evidence that he was 
more than busy, since the Report for the following year announces the 
completion of ‘the  rewsiting upon standard-sized cards of the entire li- 
brary catalogue.’ * 

In 1917, Mr Carroll was succeeded as Assistant Librarian by Miss 
Constance Ashenden, who came with professional training, and with 
experience at the Boston Athenaeum and in the Vail Library of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. She in her turn tackled 
various problems with enthusiasm, and was able to systematize a great 
deal of the library routine, with improved methods of ordering, ac- 
cessioning, cataloguing, and circulation. This was no mean task, as the 
next few years also brought several large gifts and bequests. Moreover, 
there were always special projects, such as the preliminary checking 
for the first Union List of Serials, which involved the recataloguing 
of most of the periodicals. Through Miss Ashenden’s efforts the book 
funds were substantially increased by the sale of duplicates. Dr Dixon, 
who had accomplished miracles in acquiring the basic anthropological 
literature on a budget of approximately fifty dollars a year, continued 
to select titles for purchase, and to suggest names of institutions with 
which exchanges might be arranged. 

This was an exciting era in the annals of the Peabody Museum, with 
an ever-increasing number of students, both graduate and undergradu- 
ate, and a greater range of expeditions and research projects under its 


* Forty-ninth Report on the Peabody Museum . . . 1914-15 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1916), p. 7. 
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auspices. There was a new interest in Africa, due mainly to the enthu- 
siasm of Oric Bates. The series of Harvard African Studies was pub- 
lished at his instigation and maintained after his death by Mrs Bates. 
Theodore Roosevelt was a member of the Museum’s Visiting Commit- 
tee. A new culture was brought to light in Honduras in territory under 
development by the United Fruit Company. Important archaeologi- 
cal discoveries were being made in Arizona and New Mexico. Under 
Dr Hooton’s tutelage anthropometric measurements were made of 
modern populations from Hawaii to Morocco. In 1928-29 the Asso- 
ciation of American Meat-Packers sponsored research on the relation 
of skeletal characteristics of the Eskimo and other flesh-eating groups 
to diet. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, a former assistant in the Department, 
carried on the work under Dr Hooton’s supervision. With the work 
of the Museum encircling the globe, the Annual Report for 1927/28 
tacitly dropped the word ‘American’ from the name of the Museum, 
which then became simply the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology. 

The effect of these events upon the Library was to broaden its 
scope tremendously, from a small departmental working collection to 
a special research library famous among anthropologists everywhere. 
An increased number of books and periodicals were used for research. 
The graduate students, who participated in these expeditions to fulfill 
the field-work requirement for their doctorates, made intensive use of 
the Library as they returned and analyzed the results of their excava- 
tions or observations and put them into thesis form. The published 
results in turn led to new exchanges. There was more cataloguing to 
be done, and additional assistants were needed to handle the increased 
circulation and accessions. 

In this period there was developed the system of cataloguing which 
has long made the Library of the Peabody Museum renowned. In ad- 
dition to the usual cataloguing of books and pamphlets, individual vol- 
umes of approximately 3,000 periodicals and series have been analyzed 
and cards made for each article of anthropological interest, both under 
author and subject. Dr Dixon devised an elaborate index to anthro- 
pological literature, arranged by geographical area, by culture, and by 
topic. This separate subject catalogue, now containing over 200,000 
cards, has become the outstanding feature of the Library and justifies 
the general opinion among anthropologists that the Peabody Museum 
Library is first among the anthropological libraries of the world. Stu- 
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dents from far and near come here for research not only because of 
the number and comprehensive character of the books and periodicals, 
but also for the index approach to their material both by author and 
subject. 

Dr Dixon died in December 1934, and Professor Alfred M. Tozzer 
was appointed to succeed him as Librarian. A book collector himself, 
long associated with Dr Dixon and the Museum, Dr Tozzer saw to it 
that the Library lost no opportunity to enlarge its collections, and to 
maintain its specialties. Additional stack space was made available in 
the basement, and provision was made for the pamphlet collection in 
specially constructed shelves in the stack alcoves. While the new Li- 
brarian continued his full teaching program of courses in general an- 
thropology, primitive religions, and Mexican and Central American 
archaeology, Miss Ashenden as Assistant Librarian carried on the tech- 
niques involved in library routine, and at times accomplished juggling 
feats to keep all operations going in cramped quarters and with fluc- 
tuating numbers of assistants. Miss Melba Barnes, a Radcliffe graduate, 
was a valuable staff member for ten years, and as many as four student 
assistants at a time performed all tasks of which they were capable. 
Polish and Russian books were purchased and catalogued with the as- 
sistance of Miss Sula Benet, an anthropologist, who spent some time in 
the Library each year for several years and was commissioned to ar- 
range exchanges in Poland both for the Harvard College Library and 
the Peabody Museum. 

The war has made the present decade a period of contrasts. The use 
of the Library decreased sharply as both students and faculty entered 
the armed services, but the pendulum swung back when veterans began 
packing the courses in general anthropology to learn more of the peo- 
ples of Africa, the Near and Far East, and the Pacific. Foreign orders 
and exchanges were slowed down to a trickle, but the Library received 
several large collections as gifts and bequests. Notable among the latter 
was the personal library of Philip Ainsworth Means, author of Ancient 
Civilizations of the Andes, consisting of 1,377 volumes and pamphlets 
relating to South America, many of which were transferred to the 
Widener Library. 

In the year 1946/47, which marked the retirements of both Miss 
Ashenden and Dr Tozzer, the first postwar expeditions set out for Yap 
and Tangiers. Dr Hooton’s Statistical Laboratory had undertaken a 
research project for the Army which should determine the relation 
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between physique and military function. Courses in social anthropol- 
ogy appeared in the curriculum of the new Department of Social Rela- 
tions. An anthropologist was teaching a course in Social Science Edu- 
cation in the Graduate School of Education. The department which 
Mr Peabody launched eighty years before, to encourage the study of 
American archaeology and ethnology, had developed this subject to 
the point where it met and overlapped the bordering subjects of geol- 
ogy, botany, zoology, biology, medicine, art, history, linguistics, so- 
ciology, religion, and psychology. The Peabody Museum Library, 
comprising just over 50,000 volumes and pamphlets, in keeping pace 
with the work of the Department of Anthropology, and of the Mu- 


seum, was rapidly threatening to become another item in Mr Metcalf’s 
list of future spatial needs."* © 


Marcaret CurriER 


“ Harvarp Liprary Buitetin, II (1948), 178. 











The Improvement of the Widener 
Building as a Research Center 


HE removal of undergraduate facilities to the new La- 
mont Library makes possible a number of important 
rearrangements in the Widener building. These arrange- 
ments, designed primarily to afford improved service to 
readers and secondarily to increase the effectiveness of the library 
staff, are because of problems of space largely interdependent, and 
would in many cases be expensive to carry out. The library adminis- 
tration believes that no major change should be made without full 
discussion. The present article is accordingly intended to provide an 
outline of the chief possibilities, with a summary of foreseeable advan- 
tages and disadvantages, in the hope that it will elicit a free expression 
of opinion. Such an expression of opinion, plus experience accumulated 
through use of the building after removal of undergraduate facilities, 
will largely determine any major changes ultimately put into effect. 
Perhaps the most salient drawback to existing arrangements in 
Widener, and the one which has affected the greatest number of 
people since the opening of the building, may be traced to the archi- 
tect’s plan which placed such basic services for readers as the charging 
desk, public catalogue, reference collection, and stack entrance on the 
second floor, seventy-five steps above the street level, while the first 
floor, reached by less than half as many steps, was allocated largely to 
library staff. The possibility of transfer of some or all of these services 
for readers to the first floor, as soon as circumstances would permit, 
has long been contemplated, and may be regarded as the focal point 
in any analysis of potential improvements at the present juncture. 
Many of the other rearrangements discussed in the following sections 
might, in varying combinations and degrees, affect the question of 
effective transfer. For convenience in following the discussion, plans 
of portions of the first and second floors are shown in Figures 1 and 2 
(north in each case being at the bottom of the plan). 


I. THe REFERENCE COLLECTION 


A limited reference collection in Widener is at present located in the 
east end of the main Reading Room, and consists of approximately 
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4,300 volumes. An adjunct, and properly an integral part of a refer- 
ence collection, is the bibliographical collection, of 4,000 volumes, 
formerly housed in the ‘Bibliography Room’ to the right of the circu- 
lation desk but because of crowded conditions there shelved latterly 
at the northeast end of the fourth floor stack. An additional 2,000 
reference volumes, some of them duplicating items in the other sec- 
tions, are located in the rooms of the Acquisition and Catalogue De- 
partments on the first floor for the convenience of those Departments. 

Since these various parts of the reference collection are already 
separated from the general collection, their consolidation would pre- 
sent questions of administration rather than of policy. However, a 
significant increase in the size of the reference collection, by transfer 
of volumes from the main stack, would mark a change in policy, the 
pros and cons of which should be carefully weighed. 

Additions to the reference collection might include subject bibli- 
ographies and indexes now in the main stack; older editions of encyclo- 
paedias; runs of yearbooks; guidebooks; files of important periodicals; 
standard works of importance to a number of disciplines; standard 
works in a particular subject; or even entire shelf-list categories in some 
of the smaller collections of a reference or semi-reference nature. 
Expansion might be by as little as fifty or seventy-five per cent of the 
present collection or it might range up to several hundred per cent. 


A. Arguments for an Enlarged Reference Collection 


1. An enlarged collection would facilitate introduction to and in- 
terpretation of the resources of the Library. 

2. It would encourage the organization of a formal or informal 
program in the use of the Library, since its very existence would pro- 
vide a convenient laboratory for this purpose. 

3. It would increase the effectiveness of the reference staff, by 
making possible a more comprehensive familiarity with the body of 
reference material and permitting a more economical use of time. 

4. It would make possible better physical control of the body of 
reference material, which includes many expensive and scarce volumes. 
One aspect of this physical control would be the equalizing of oppor- 
tunities for use, since all volumes would be permanently and imme- 
diately available rather than, in many instances, scattered through the 
stack or reserved in stalls and studies. 


5. It would permit easier access to books in related subjects, thereby 
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encouraging borderline or inter-disciplinary studies; such ready access 
should be particularly valuable in connection with the curricula in 
regional studies. 


B. Arguments against an Enlarged Reference Collection 


1. An enlarged reference collection might increase the demand for 
reference service by students and faculty, a development which would 
run counter to the principle upon which reference work in the Library 
has been based, namely, that users of the Library should conduct their 
own research, with the reference staff merely providing guidance. 
Such guidance is unquestionably necessary, in view of the inevitable 
complexities in making available the resources of a library system 
comprising several million pieces. But it would probably be generally 
agreed that a development in reference service beyond the guidance 
level, in the direction of the gathering or compilation of information, 
would be ill advised, not only because of the cost, but because of the 
value in experience and in discovery afforded the research worker 
by direct contact with his source material. 

2. An enlarged reference collection would mean the transfer to a 
central location of standard reference works which are now shelved 
in the stack with other material in the same field; for the specialist in 
a given field, transfer of these works would entail frequent loss of 
time and energy in their consultation. 

3. Similarly, material in the reference collection, being permanently 
restricted, would not be available for use in stalls or studies or outside 
the building, in conjunction with related material. 

4. A considerably enlarged reference collection would have space 
requirements which, in relation to other arrangements or rearrange- 
ments in the building, might raise very serious if not insuperable prob- 
lems. A decision in this regard would depend ultimately not only on 
the spatial needs of other services but on the relative importance of 
maintaining the reference service in immediate proximity to one or 
more of the other services. The question of space is therefore dis- 
cussed in a separate subsection, immediately following. 


C. Possible Space Allocations and Relationship to Other Services 


It is obvious that with the transfer of undergraduate facilities to 
Lamont space in the main Reading Room of Widener might be made 
available to accommodate a high degree of expansion in the reference 
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collection. A large part of the wall shelves now filled with reserved 
books could be so utilized, while a series of floor cases could take care 
of a great number of additional books. Or, if the Public Catalogue 
should be moved to the first floor, the room it now occupies could 
be adapted by the installation of shelving (perhaps two stories high), 
with overflow going to the Reading Room to any extent required. 

If the reference collection should be established on the first floor, less 
space would be available, not only as regards total area but presum- 
ably because of increased competition with other services. A possible 
allocation of other services, as suggested below, might leave avail- 
able for the reference collection the rooms now occupied by the Ac- 
quisition Department and Serial Section of the Catalogue Department. 
The Acquisition Department room would have space for some thirty 
readers, the reference staff, and the approximately 4,300 volumes now 
in the east end of the main Reading Room. The Serial Section room 
could accommodate the bibliographical collection now temporarily 
shelved in the fourth floor stack (4,000 volumes), the collection be- 
longing to the Catalogue and Acquisition Departments (2,000 vol- 
umes), and an additional 5,000 volumes. This would give a reference 
collection total of about 15,000 volumes. If it seemed best to expand 
the reference collection very considerably, and yet still have an im- 
portant part of it on the first floor, a selected collection similar in size 
to the present one could be housed as just proposed, and the large 
general reference collection placed on the second floor in the Reading 
Room alone or in the Public Catalogue room and Reading Room 
combined. If, however, arrangements for the catalogue should include 
both the Acquisition Department and Serial Section rooms, the refer- 
ence collection would presumably be concentrated on the second floor, 
with the exception perhaps of a small quick-reference nucleus, staffed 
by one reference assistant, and of course the small group of volumes 
of primary importance for use with the catalogue. 

The relation of the reference collection to other services must of 
course be taken into account in any consideration of its location and 
consequently of its size. For readers, proximity of the reference col- 
lection to the catalogue and stack entrance would seem to be of first 
importance, with the charging desk of secondary concern; for the 
reference staff, proximity to the catalogue would be of primary con- 
cern. It should be noted that inconveniences of access created by physi- 
cal separation of services might be considerably mitigated through the 
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installation of special automatic elevators connecting the east end of 
the Reading Room with the present Acquisition Department room. 


II. THe CatTaLocur 


Widener possesses two major catalogues, the Public Catalogue on 
the second floor and the Union or Official Catalogue on the first floor, 
each with over four million cards. The Public Catalogue contains 
cards for most of the books in the main collection of the College Li- 
brary (primarily Widener, Houghton, and New England Deposit 
Library) and in certain of the special libraries; it has a few cards also 
for selected books in other special libraries and in departmental librar- 
ies. The cards in this catalogue include subject and a large number 
of title, as well as author, entries, and are filed in a single alphabet. 
The Union Catalogue is designed to provide a record of all books in 
the University (an aim now well on the way to fulfilment), but the 
entries are chiefly by author, with a few title and personal subject en- 
tries but none under topical subjects. This catalogue also contains 
cards for Library of Congress books not at Harvard. Again all cards 
are filed in a single alphabet. There is obviously a large amount of 
duplication between the two catalogues, since both contain author 
cards for the main College Library collection, amounting to well 
over two million volumes and pamphlets, yet neither catalogue is or 
can be complete for all purposes. 

The possibility of merging the two catalogues has long been under 
consideration. A sweeping rearrangement of facilities in Widener 
would obviously present a valuable opportunity for effecting a merger, 
particularly since the merging might in return provide greater latitude 
in carrying through other aspects of the rearrangement. The advantages 
and disadvantages of a merger, as now foreseen, are accordingly set 
forth in the following subsections. 


A. Arguments for Merging the Public and Union Catalogues 


1. A consolidation of the two catalogues would have obvious ad- 
vantages in convenience of consultation both for readers and for the 
library staff. 

2. It would automatically eliminate the danger of confusion be- 
tween the two catalogues on the part of readers. Many members of 
the’ University have never understood the differing scope of each. 

3. It would bring to the attention of all readers the availability of 
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material in all parts of the University Library as well as in the Library 
of Congress. At present, many readers fail to consult the Union Cata- 
logue because they do not know of its existence or because they con- 
sider it a staff catalogue and hence closed to them. 

4. It would mean some saving in floor space, since the present eight 
million cards of the two catalogues would be reduced to six million in 
the combined catalogue. Considerations of space allocations and the 
interrelationship of services are discussed below, in a separate sub- 
section. 

5. Merging of the two catalogues would make possible a monetary 
saving of upwards of $10,000 a year, effected by reductions in the 
typing of cards and filing, in the amounts of card stock and catalogue 
case equipment required, and in the number of expansions and minor 
shiftings of the catalogue. Against this saving, however, would have 
to be debited annually, for a considerable period, interest on the capi- 
tal sum expended for the consolidation, which might well amount to 
as much as $5,000 a year. 

6. The merging of the catalogues should carry with it a systematic 
revision of entries and filing, thus eliminating in large measure the de- 
fects which have been produced in both catalogues by years of use 
and inevitable variations in procedure." Once the revision had been 
effected, future maintenance at a high level of quality would be not 
only easier of execution but more likely to be provided. It is obvious, 


however, that a revision of the catalogues is not dependent on con- 
solidation. 


B. Arguments against Merging the Public and Union Catalogues 


1. Consolidation might result in a single catalogue more complex 
than either of its components, admittedly complex as these are. Cer- 
tain expedients, listed below, have been suggested for simplifying the 
merged catalogue; unfortunately, in all cases but the first the reestab- 
lishment of a separate catalogue is called for or suggested: 


a. Removal of Library of Congress cards representing books not in the 
Harvard Library, on the ground that records of such books are separately 


available in the Catalog of Books Represented by Library of Congress 
Printed Cards and its supplements. 


*A minor by-product of consolidation would be the duplicate author cards 
which could be used for the card shelf-list designed to replace eventually the 
present shelf-list on sheets. 
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b. Removal of all subject cards to a separate catalogue. 
c. Removal to a separate catalogue of all subject cards except personal sub- 


ject entries. Exception of the latter would keep together in the main 
catalogue works by and about a given author. 
d. Removal to a separate catalogue of cards under public document headings. 
e. Removal of most of the cards under authors whose entries are very ex- 
tensive, such as Shakespeare or Longfellow. The complete record of 
these entries might be listed in a separate catalogue. 


2. Consolidation would be an expensive and time-consuming proc- 
ess, particularly if done with sufficient skill to produce a combined 
catalogue less vulnerable to criticism than its components. Personnel 
of adequate caliber willing to devote the necessary amount of time 
would be hard to find, even if highly paid. The work could not be 
hurried, or the result would be disastrous; it could hardly be completed 
satisfactorily in less than two years. In the interim, use of the cata- 
logue would be difficult, not to say precarious. The cost might run to 
$125,000 or more. In time this would be made up through the savings 
resulting from a single catalogue, but deductions to pay for the interest 
on the capital expended must not be forgotten. Maintenance of a 
number of ancillary catalogues, such as have been suggested as a means 
of simplifying the consolidated catalogue, would also diminish the net 
amount of savings arising from consolidation. 

3. A merging of the two catalogues would remove the partial in- 
surance for records of the main College Library collection which now 
exists by reason of duplicate cards in two places. The only record for 
such books, if a card were lost or misfiled, would then be the shelf-list. 
Revision followed by improved standards of maintenance would un- 
questionably reduce deficiencies in this category, but equally certainly 
there would always be some missing cards. 

4. Consolidation might produce serious over-congestion in use. 
Both catalogues are now well frequented, though by rather different 
categories of users, and the virtual elimination of undergraduate use, 
never very heavy, would certainly not compensate for the concen- 
tration of readers and staff which must inevitably converge upon a 
single catalogue. On the other hand, a larger catalogue (such as the 
combined catalogue in the present case) must automatically reduce 
congestion to some extent. One might expect, also, that the natural 
growth of the catalogue in future years would more or less match any 
further increases in use. Nonetheless, overcrowding at the trays re- 
mains as one of the more serious potential threats to a successful con- 
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solidation, a threat which might have to be met by a greatly extended 
system of case arrangement, extravagant of space. 

5. Creation of a single catalogue at the present advanced stage of 
growth would almost preclude a return to the dual catalogue system 
if at some time in the future a return seemed desirable, because of the 
enormous labor and cost which would be involved. Many libraries 
have created two catalogues, but few if any have given up one already 
established. Possible directions in which future expansion of the Library 
might go would need to be very carefully canvassed before taking a 
step which would be practically irretraceable, and even then it is appar- 
ent that by no means all potentialities could be foreseen.” 

If consolidation should ultimately be rejected as impractical, revision 
of the existing catalogues should still be carried out, to eliminate errors, 
inconsistencies, and obsolete information, and to simplify entries. Re- 
vision might carry with it the removal of certain special categories of 
cards, such as those of the Library of Congress in the Union Catalogue, 
or the separation of certain others, and it should definitely include the 
completion of the Union Catalogue, so that this catalogue might be in 
actuality what it is intended to be in theory, a reliable record of book 
holdings throughout the University. Revision in these terms would be 
expensive, because of the caliber of the personnel required for proper 
execution, but it would entail far less interference with the use of the 
Library than would a consolidation, and so could be extended over a 


longer period. 


C. Possible Space Allocations and Relationship to Other Services 


A combined catalogue of six million cards could be placed on the 
first floor in the room now occupied by the Union Catalogue. Addi- 
tional expansion, up to three million cards, could be cared for by the 
building of a mezzanine in this room. A similar combined catalogue 
could be accommodated on the second floor chiefly in the space now 
occupied by the Public Catalogue, with some overflow into the Read- 
ing Room through a door already existing, or alternatively into a 
mezzanine added to the Public Catalogue room. 

If merging of the two catalogues proved undesirable, both catalogues 

* A trial consolidation of a number of representative trays, employing the caliber 
of personnel which might be used for the full task, would undoubtedly yield valu- 
able data for a final decision, since it would allow more accurate estimates of cost 


and time, provide a basis for judging the quality of the execution, and perhaps 
suggest alternative procedures or reveal new difficulties. 
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could be accommodated on the first floor by placing the Public Cata- 
logue in the space now occupied by the Union Catalogue and moving 
the Union Catalogue to the northwest end of the stack. This would 
keep the Public Catalogue near the Reference and Circulation Depart- 
ments (assuming their transfer to the first floor), and would bring the 
Union Catalogue into a position of maximum convenience for the 
Catalogue Department; but it would mean the separation of the two 
catalogues, with consequent traffic through the Catalogue Department 
room, and would render the Union Catalogue even less accessible to 
general use than it is at present. An alternative, which would bring 
the two catalogues together, would be to place the Union Catalogue 
in the Acquisition Department room, with possible overflow into the 
Serial Section room. This would, however, mean the virtual elimina- 
tion of the reference collection from the first floor. Once again the 
automatic elevators connecting the first and second floors would be 
almost an essential. 

On the second floor, accommodation of both catalogues, uncom- 
bined, would be a simple matter, assuming that space would be avail- 
able for the Union Catalogue in the Reading Room, or, alternatively, 
that there would be no serious objection to its installation in the 
Reading Room Hall. In either case, the Public Catalogue would re- 
main where it is. 

Proximity to the catalogue or catalogues is of importance to other 
basic services, from the point of view of both readers and staff, though 
in varying aspects and degrees. It is important both for readers and 
for the Reference Department that the reference collection should be 
near the Public Catalogue, or a catalogue containing subject entries. 
The conveniences of having the charging desk near the Public Cata- 
logue, or the combined catalogue, need not be emphasized. The effi- 
ciency of the Acquisition Department, and more particularly that of 
the Catalogue Department, depend to a considerable extent on the 
speed with which they can consult the Union Catalogue, or its consoli- 
dated equivalent. Again, it is obviously a matter of great convenience 
to readers to have the main stack entrance near one or the other of the 
catalogues, or the combined catalogue. Somewhere within the welter 
of possible arrangements there would have to be found one (necessarily 
a compromise) which would provide the greatest number of advan- 
tages in the most important directions, even though disadvantages in 
other directions might be considerable. For obvious reasons, it would 
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seem as if such an arrangement might more readily be based on a com- 
bined catalogue than on a dual catalogue system, which is at least a 
contingent argument in favor of consolidation. If consolidation should 
ultimately be rejected, very careful consideration should be given to 
the advantages of placing the two catalogues in close proximity, in 
spite of the difficulties which this would entail in working out con- 
venient arrangements for certain other services. 

Finally, it should be borne in mind that, given the rate of growth 
anticipated for the Library, the catalogue, whether combined or un- 
combined, will have doubled in approximately twenty-five years. By 
that time the problem of space allocation for it in the Widener build- 
ing may well have become so acute in relation to other services that 
a basically altered procedure will be necessary. A possibility then 
to be considered might be the substitution of a catalogue in book form, 
reproduced from the cards by photo-offset or a similar process, and 
kept up to date by supplements, after the fashion of the Catalog of 
Books Represented by Library of Congress Printed Cards. 


III. CHarcinc Desk anp Stack ENTRANCE 


The location of the charging desk, a function of the Circulation 
Department, is of primary concern to readers. If the charging desk 
were to be moved to the first floor, it could be placed in the space 
immediately adjoining the present Union Catalogue room on the 
south, with the main stack entrance just beyond. This move would 
presumably not take place unless the Public Catalogue, or a combined 
catalogue, were to occupy the present Union Catalogue room. 

If the charging desk should remain on the second floor, with other 
major services in conjunction, an auxiliary desk, with stack entrance, 
might still be installed in the space off the Union Catalogue, or, alter- 
natively, at the Massachusetts Avenue entrance on the ground floor. 
A stack entrance on the first floor would of course have the advan- 
tage of opening more nearly into the center of the ten floors of stack. 
A ground floor entrance would be of comparable serviceability only 
if the elevator system were expanded, a very expensive undertaking in 
a building of Widener’s construction. An auxiliary charging desk 
would of course entail separate maintenance. 


IV. Periopica, Room 


One change which would be simple in itself and uncomplicated by 
interrelationships with other possible changes would be the expansion 
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of the Periodical Room from its present quarters into the west end of 
the main Reading Room. This move would double both the shelving 
and number of seats available, and would appear to be in order, what- 
ever rearrangements may or may not be carried out elsewhere. 


V. GRADUATE STUDENTS AND THE READING Room 


The need for a greater number of stalls for graduate students, a 
chronic disability of Widener almost from the beginning, could be 
relieved by utilization of portions of the main Reading Room for 
individually assigned table space, or, if this should not be feasible, for 
individually assigned shelf space without special seating. The latter 
expedient would be designed primarily to take care of first-year grad- 
uate students. 

A certain number of reserved books, for graduate courses, would 
presumably be maintained on the Reading Room shelves even after 
the removal of undergraduate facilities to Lamont. However, neither 
these reserved books nor a partial use of the shelves and tables for 
graduate study should interfere with the establishment in the Reading 
Room of a large reference collection if it were decided that the Library 
should have one. 

As an illustration of the range of possibilities, there might be simul- 
taneously housed in the Reading Room the Union Catalogue (or part 
of a combined catalogue), a large reference collection, tables and 
shelves for graduate study, reserved books for graduate courses, and 
the current periodical collection. 


VI. ELevators 


Reference has already been made to a possible expansion or renova- 
tion of the present rather antiquated and certainly inadequate elevator 
system in Widener. Of fundamental importance for a reasonably 
efficient division of major services between the two floors (and a divi- 
sion of some sort would seem inevitable) would be the installation of 
two light fast elevators to connect the east end of the Reading Room 
with the Acquisition Department room below. These elevators would 
be so adjusted that when not in use they would automatically stand 
open at opposite floor levels. As already noted, major changes in a 
building of Widener’s construction are likely to be very expensive, 
but it might be possible to install a new elevator near the Massachu- 
setts Avenue entrance if a charging desk and stack entrance should 
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be placed there. Further, the present large slow freight elevator might 
be renovated for rapid passenger service. And it would undoubtedly 
be desirable, for psychological as well as other reasons, to improve 
the performance of the elevators in the stacks. 


VII. Licutimnc 


An obvious and important concomitant of any changes which may 
be made is the installation of modern lighting in all areas utilized 
by readers and staff. This would include stalls, studies, stack, and work 
rooms. 


\.I1. Cosr 


It has been estimated that, whatever combination of rearrangements 
might ultimately be adopted, not less than $500,000 would be needed 
to achieve a reasonably satisfactory development of the potentialities 
of the Widener building as a center for research. This sum would be 
expended under the following major heads: 


Structural alterations 

Combination or revision of the catalogues 
Elevators (renovation and expansion) 
Lighting 

New roof ® 


mah wn 


Summary 


Here then is a rather extensive array of possible arrangements of 
facilities within the Widener building, presented with sufficient detail, 
it is hoped, to indicate the nature of the problems existing in some in- 
stances and the very intricate network of interdependent relations 
characterizing the whole.t It would be merely confusing (as well as 


* Not discussed elsewhere, but assuming a higher priority rating with each suc- 
ceeding year of makeshift patching. 

‘No mention has been made of certain special sections of the Library, housed 
chiefly on the top floor, such as the Archives, Map Room, and various of the special 
libraries, since the potentialities or problems in these cases are largely different in 
kind from those relating to the basic facilities discussed above. Some of the special 
libraries will, of course, be directly affected by the centering of undergraduate 
activities in Lamont. Individual treatment of these more specialized cases is planned 
for future issues of the BuLtetin, as the situation in a given case may render dis- 
cussion appropriate. It should be remembered that the Farnsworth Room and the 
Poetry Room have been transferred to Lamont entire. Potential expenses relating 
to these special cases have not been included in the estimate of $500,000 
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infinitely tedious) to catalogue all the combinations which might be 
worked out. However, a summary statement of two major examples 
drawn from the many possibilities may serve in some fashion to re- 
capitulate the outline just presented and to point the way toward the 
critical discussion which it is the purpose of this article to produce. 
One example will presuppose a concentration of the basic services on 
the first floor, the other their concentration on the second floor. 

With concentration on the first floor, the catalogue, if combined, 
would occupy the Union Catalogue room, with possible expansion by 
means of a mezzanine, or, if uncombined, the Union Catalogue room 
and the Acquisition Department room, with possible expansion into 
the Serial Section room. The Circulation Department, including the 
charging desk, would be placed to the south of the present Union 
Catalogue, with the main stack entrance to the south of the desk, as in 
present arrangements on the second floor. If the Acquisition Depart- 
ment room were available, a somewhat enlarged reference collection 
would be placed here and in the room of the Serial Section adjoining. 
But if the catalogue remained uncombined the entire reference collec- 
tion would be on the second floor, except for a small bibliographical 
section. The Serial Section would remain in its present room or move 
to the Farnsworth Room; the Acquisition Department would be either 
in the Farnsworth Room or on the second floor. The main Catalogue 
Department, the Director’s office, and the business office would re- 
main as at present. 

On the second floor, there would be space in the Reading Room 
either for a second and much larger reference collection or for sub- 
stantially the entire reference collection; for accommodations for a 
number of graduate students, either first-year only, with reserved 
shelf space only, or of all years, with table and seating space as well; 
and for an enlarged current periodical collection. Automatic elevators 
would provide rapid passage between the Reading Room and the 
Acquisition Department room. The space vacated by the Circulation 
and Reference Departments and the Public Catalogue would readily 
house the Acquisition Department or other functions of the Processing 
Division. 

If, on the other hand, concentration of services on the second floor 
should be decided upon, there would first of all be fewer major changes 
to put through. The charging desk and headquarters of the Circula- 
tion Department would remain in their present location, together with 
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the main entrance to the stack. The Reference Department would es- 
tablish its headquarters in the east end of the Reading Room, and the 
reference collection would expand westward through the Reading 
Room in proportion to the size of the collection desired. Both cata- 
logues would now be on the second floor. A combined catalogue 
would occupy primarily the present Public Catalogue room, extend- 
ing into a small section of the Reading Room through the already 
extant doorway between the two rooms. If the catalogues were not 
combined, the Public Catalogue would remain where it is, and the 
Union Catalogue would be placed either in the Reading Room or in 
the Reading Room Hall. The latter course would allow more space 
in the Reading Room for graduate student accommodation, particu- 
larly if a very large reference collection should be installed there. The 
placing of both a very large reference collection and the Union Cata- 
logue in the Reading Room would plainly greatly restrict the space 
available for study arrangements. In any case, the current periodical 
collection would be housed in the west end of the Reading Room. 

On the first floor, the various staff departments would remain sub- 
stantially as at present, with space available for additional units of the 
Processing Division, by reason of the removal of the Union Catalogue. 
The retention of the charging desk and main stack entrance on the 
second floor would render an auxiliary desk and entrance on the first 
floor or ground floor highly desirable, although the utility of a ground 
floor installation would depend to a considerable extent upon a reno- 
vation of the elevator system: 

The general arrangements here alternatively proposed would, it is 
clear, convey benefits in varying directions and degrees. Concentra- 
tion on the first floor would be of marked convenience for readers, 
would improve the position of the Catalogue Department, and would 
presumably give considerable scope for graduate study accommodation 
in the Reading Room, but it might mean the separation of the reference 
collection and the Acquisition Department from the catalogue, and 
under any circumstances would mean a division of the reference col- 
lection if a large collection should be desired. On the other hand, 
concentration on the second floor would permit a unified reference 
collection, however large, and in conjunction with the catalogue, but 
the concentration would be relatively inaccessible to readers (a draw- 
back which would be only partially offset by auxiliary installations), 
it would be likely to curtail Reading Room space for graduate study, 
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and it would separate the entire Processing Division from the cata- 
logue. A constant for both general alternatives, it will be noted, is 
the placing of both catalogues on the same floor, and in conjunction, 
even if they should not be combined. 

The first alternative, or concentration on the first floor, would pre- 
sumably be the more expensive to carry out, although installation of 
an auxiliary charging desk and renovation of the elevator system would 
if undertaken as an adjunct to the second alternative tend to even the 
score. Consolidation of the catalogues and expansion of the reference 
collection would involve changes not logically dependent on either 
alternative. It should be borne in mind that any major rearrangement 
or development would require special financing by the Library and 
hence ultimately by the University. 

In view of the variety of interests and problems involved, it is plain 
that no immediate decisions should be taken. Further, there is un- 
doubtedly much to be learned through observation of the functioning 
of Widener for a period after the removal of undergraduate services. 
This period should provide opportunity for discussion, criticism, and 


further suggestion. The library administration solicits an expression 
of opinion. 








Melville’s Reading 
A Check-List of Books Owned and Borrowed 


Ill 


(Continued) 


C 


Caesar, Caius Julius: see No. 147. 


114. Calderén de la Barca, Pedro. Three 
Dramas of Calderon, from the Spanish. 
Love the Greatest Enchantment, The 
Sorceries of Sin, and The Devotion of 
the Cross. By Denis Florence Mac- 
Carthy. Dublin, Kelly, 1870. 

‘H. Melville Sep. 10, °74 N. Y.’ Opposite 
a publisher’s advertisement Melville noted: 
‘by same Translator. In another Vol. 
see about 1873 appear “Life’s a 

ream”, “Vision of St. Patrick”, & The 
“Wonder Working Magician” — The first 
analysed by Dean Trench, the 24 previ- 
ously published by McCarthy with other 
dramas, the last not appearing in former 
vols. Also, the “Two Lovers of Heaven.”’ 
Annotated; passages in both English and 
Spanish marked. (Osborne) 


115. Cameron, Lucy Lyttleton (Butt). 
The Fruits of Education; or, The 
Two Guardians . .. New York, Gil- 
ley, 1828. 

‘Elizabeth K{napp] Shaw [later Mrs Mel- 
ville] Presented by her Mother. 1830—’; 
{added in pencil] ‘January 1°". (Metcalf) 

116. Camées, Luiz de. Poems, from the 
Portuguese of Luis de Camoens. With 
Remarks on His Life and Writings. 
Notes, etc. etc. By Lord Viscount 
Strangford ... New Edition. Lon- 
don, Carpenter, 1824. * 

‘H. Melville N. Y. May 17th 1867’. An- 
notated; passages in both English and 
Portuguese marked. (Matthiessen) 

117. Campbell, Alexander. Sketches of 
Life and Character . . . Edinburgh, 
Edinburgh Printing and Publishing 
Co., 1842. Recased. 


‘H. Melville from Allan [Melville, Jr] 
1849’; “Thomas Melvill [sic] from Her- 
man At sea. June, 1860.’; “Thomas Mel- 
ville June 1860’. Marked. (NYPL-GL) 

118. Campbell, Thomas. The Pleasures 
of Hope, and Other Poems . . . New 
York, Longworth, 1811. 

‘Miss Maria Gansevoort from her friend 
Alllan] Mfelville] Albany 11 March 1814’. 
Annotated. (NYPL-GL) 

119. The Canons of Good Breeding; or, 

The Handbook of the Man of Fashion. 
By the Author of “The Laws of Eti- 
quette” ... Philadelphia, Lea and 
Blanchard, 1839. 
‘Gansevoort [Melville] London 1846. 
Annotated. The history of this book after 
Gansevoort Melville’s death is unknown. 
(NYPL-GL) 

120. Carleton, John William. The Na- 
tural History of the “Hawk” Tribe 
. . » [London, Bogue, 1848 ?]. 
Associated with No. 474. (HCL) 


121. Carlyle, Thomas, tr. German Ro- 
mance: Specimens of Its Chief 
Authors; with Biographical and Criti- 
cal Notices . . . Boston, Munro, 1841. 
2 V. 

‘Carlyles Germ Rom 2 v’ borrowed from 
Evert Duyckinck in [Sep ?] 1850 (NYPL- 
BL: 34th listing for 1850). 

122. Carlyle, Thomas. On Heroes, 
Hero-Worship, and the Heroic in His- 
tory. Six Lectures: Reported, with 
Emendations and Additions by 
Thomas Carlyle. New York, Apple- 
ton, 1841; or, New York, Wiley and 
Putnam, 1846. 

‘Hero Worship’ borrowed from Evert 
Duyckinck in [Jun or Jul ?] 1850 
(NYPL-BL: 16th listing for 1850). 


119 
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123. ——. Sartor Resartus: The Life 
and Opinions of Herr Teufelsdréckh 
. . . Boston, Munroe, 1840; or, New 
York, Wiley and Putnam, 1847. 
‘Sartor Resartus’ borrowed from 
Duyckinck in [Jun or Jul ?] 
(NYPL-BL: 15th listing for 1850). 
Carlyle, Thomas: see also No. 359. 


124. Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de. Don 

Quijote... 
Edition unspecified. ‘Don Quixote 1. 2. 3’ 
charged to Lemuel Shaw by BoA 8-21 Jul 
1854; Melville was in Boston sometime in 
Jul (see No. 411). BoA owned transla- 
tions by Smollett (4 v., Dublin, 1796) and 
Motteux (5 v., Edinburgh, 1822) as well 
as editions in the original Spanish. 

125. . Don Quixote de la Mancha. 
Translated from the Spanish of 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, by 
Charles Jarvis, Esq. Carefully Revised 
and Corrected. With Numerous II- 
lustrations by Tony Johannot... 
Philadelphia, Blanchard and Lea, 1853. 
2 Vv. 

V. 1: ‘H. Melville Sep 18. ’55’. Annotated. 
(HCL) 

126. Chalmers, Alexander, ed. The 

British Essayists; with Prefaces, His- 
torical and Biographical, by A. Chal- 
mers . . . Boston, Little, Brown, 1856- 
57. 38 v. Borrowed by Melville: v. 32- 
37- 
‘Tatler [No. 494], Observer [v. 32-34] 
Looker On [v. 35-37] 10 vols’ borrowed 
from Evert Duyckinck for Melville’s 
‘winter reading at Pittsfield’ in 1860 
(NYPL-BL; Duyckinck’s diary, NYPL-D, 
26-31 Jan 1860). NYPL-L lists ‘British 
Essayists,’ v. 32-37 only. 

127. Chalmers, Thomas. Posthumous 
Works . . . Edited by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Hanna... New York, Harper, 
1848-50 [v. 1, 1849]. 8 v. 

21 Dec 1849: ‘8 v. Chalmers [$]6.’ (HCL- 
H, 22 Feb 1850). 

128. Chambers, Ephraim. Cyclopaedia: 
or, An Universal Dictionary of Arts 
and Sciences ... London, Knapton 
[etc.], 1728. 2 v. 

Fragment of title-page only survives 
(Metcalf): ‘Herman Gansevoort to Her- 


man Melville 1846’; ‘to Capt. Thomas Mel- 
ville 1872’. 


Evert 
1850 
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129. Chamisso, Adelbert von. Peter 
Schlemihl . . . Translated by Sir John 
Bowring . . . With Plates by George 
Cruikshank ... Third Edition... 
New York, Denham, 1874. Rebound. 
A Cruikshank engraving tipped in. 
Marked. (HCL) 


130. Channing, William Ellery. The 
Works . . . Eighth Complete Edition, 
with an_ Introduction . . . Boston, 
Munroe, 1848. 6 v. 

V. 1-6: ‘Elizabeth [Shaw Melville], with 
the best [v. 2: ‘kind’, v. 4: ‘sincere good,’ 
v. 6: ‘kindest’] wishes of her affectionate 
father Lemuel Shaw.’ Annotated by Mrs 


Melville. Contains clipping on Channing. 
(Osborne) 


131. ——. A Sermon, Preached at the 

Annual Election, May 26, 1830, be- 
fore His Excellency Levi Lincoln, 
Governor, His Honor Thomas L. 
Winthrop, Lieutenant Governor, the 
Honorable Council, and the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts . . . Boston, 
Dutton and Wentworth, 1830. 
For Mr Allan Melvill New York from 
his Father T[{homas] Mfelvill]’; ‘19 Sept 
1830’; ‘Allan Melvill from TM’. (NYPL- 
GL) 


Chapman, George: see Nos. 276, 277, 278 
and Homerus, n. 108. 


132. Chapone, Hester (Mulso). Letters 
on the Improvement of the Mind. Ad- 
dressed to a Lady . . . Boston, Wells 
and Wait, 1809. 

‘Miss Maria Gansevoort [later Mrs Allan 
Melville] from A{[llan] Mfelville] Ball- 


stone-Spa 12th Augt 1814’. Annotated. 
(HCL) 


133. Chase, Owen. Narrative of the 
Most Extraordinary and Distressin 
Shipwreck of the Whale-Ship Essex, 
of Nantucket; Which Was Attacked 
and Finally Destroyed by a Large 
Spermaceti-Whale, in the Pacific 
Ocean; with an Account of the Un- 
paralleled Sufferings of the Captain 
and Crew... New York, Gilley, 
1821. 

Borrowed from a son of Owen Chase in 


the South Pacific late in 1841 (Melville’s 
notes in No. 134). 
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134. ——. Narrative... New York, 
Gilley, 1821. * 
Pages 123-128 missing; manuscript notes 
by Melville bound in. ‘Herman Melville 
from Judge Shaw, April, 1851.’ Lemuel 
Shaw had acquired the book at Nantucket 
in Mar from Thomas Macy. Cf. No. 345. 
Annotated. (Brown) 


135. Chasles, Philaréte. Anglo-Amer- 

ican Literature and Manners: From 
the French of Philaréte Chasles .. . 
New York, Scribner, 1852. 
Ms J J Audubon — from ME Mallory —’; 
‘E[lizabeth] S{haw] Melville ros East 
18:b st.’ Annotated by Mrs Melville. 
(HCL) 


136. Chateaubriand, Frangois Auguste 
René, Vicomte de. Memoirs of Cha- 
teaubriand, Written by Himself. . . 
London, Colburn, 1848. 
‘Chateaubriand’s Memrs.’ charged to Le- 
muel Shaw by BoA 31 Mar-28 Apr 1849; 
Melville was in Boston 30 Jan-10 Apr. 


137. Chatterton, Thomas. The Poetical 
Works . . . With Notices of His Life, 
History of the Rowley Controversy, 
a Selection of His Letters, and Notes 
Critical and Explanatory . . . Cam- 
bridge, Grant, 1842. 2 v. Rebound. 
‘Chatterton 2 [vol]’ bought in London 
for 5 shillings (HCL-J, 18 Dec 1849; HCL- 
L). V. 1, 2: ‘Herman Melville London 
Dec: 19. 1849. V. 1: ‘Bought at a dirty 
stall there, and got it bound near by.’ V. 
2: ‘To My Brothers John C Hoadley 
Pittsfield, Jan. 6th 1854 *Presented in 
earnest token of my disclaimer as to the 
criticism of the word “friend” used on 
the fly-leaf of the “Whale”’ Marked. 
(NYPL-B) 


138. Chaucer, Geoffrey. Poetical Works 
. . . Edited with a Memoir by Robert 
Bell . . . London, Parker, 1854-56. 8 
v. 


Melville’s letter to Catherine Gansevoort 
Lansing 12 Oct 1876 (NYPL-GL) men- 
tions a set of Chaucer ‘in eight vols.’ as 
being the ‘same edition as mine — Bell's’. 
Cf. No. 139. 

139. . Poetical Works . . . Edited 
with a Memoir by Robert Bell... 
London, Parker, 1854-56. 8 v. 
Melville’s efforts to secure a set of Chaucer 
for Abraham Lansing in addition to No. 


140 are described in his letters to Catherine 
Gansevoort Lansing of 26 Sep and 12 Oct 
1876 and 5 Sep 1877 (NYPL-GL). This 
set was bought for Lansing by Melville. 
(Cf. No. 138) 


140. . [Poetical Works ... ?] 


Edition unknown. In his letter of 27 Aug 
1876 to Catherine Gansevoort Lansing 
(NYPL-GL) Melville reports that he has 
bought ‘a good set’ of r, ma for $4.00 
(used) and ordered it sent to Abraham 
Lansing. 


141. ——. The Riches of Chaucer, 


in Which His Impurities Have Been 
Expunged, His Spelling Modernised 
. . - Obsolete Terms Explained. Also 
Have Been Added a Few Explanatory 
Notes, and a New Memoir of the Poet. 
By C. C. Clarke. London, Wilson, 
1835. 2 v., rebound in 1. 

‘H. Melville’. (NYPL-GL) 


142. Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stan- 


hope, 4th Earl of. Principles of Polite- 
ness, and of Knowing the World . . . 
Methodised and Digested under Dis- 
tinct Heads, with Additions, by the 
Rev. Dr. John’ Trusler.. .To 
Which Is Now First Annexed a Fa- 
ther’s Legacy to His Daughters: By 
the Late Dr. Gregory, of Edinburgh 
. . . Portsmouth, N. H., Printed by 
Melcher and Osborne, 1786. 

‘Allan Melvill’s Property May the 29 
1792’; “Hic Liber Pertinet ad Allan Mel- 
vill . . . 1794... .’; ‘John S Melvill’s Book 
January 1 1800’. Marked. (HCL) 


143. Child, Francis James, ed. English 


and Scottish Ballads . . . Boston, 
Little, Brown, 1854-57. 8 v. 


V. 1 (1854): ‘H Melville, Sep 1859. V. 
2: ‘H Melville Car. to N. Y.’ V. 4: ‘H 
Melville Car to N. Y.’ Annotated. (V. 1, 
4, 7 examined by Raymond Weaver; 
present location unknown. V. 2, 3, 5, 6, 
8 in HCL) 


143a. ‘Christmas Book.’ 


Unidentified. 7 Oct 1859: ‘1 Christmas 
Book to Allan Melville [$.]56’ (HCL-H, 
31 Mar 1862). The Harper catalogue for 
1859 lists Charles Dickens’ Christmas 
Tales (comprising ‘A Christmas Carol,’ 
‘The Chimes, “The Cricket on the 
Hearth,’ ‘The Battle of Life,’ and ‘The 
Haunted Man’) in muslin @ 75¢; Abra- 
ham Oakey Hall’s Old Whitey’s Christ- 
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mas Trot @ 50¢ and 6o¢; James Kirke 
Paulding’s Book of St. Nicholas @ 62'4¢; 
and William Makepeace Thackeray’s 
The Rose and the Ring @ 75¢. No Har- 
per reprint of an English Christmas Book 
published in London in 1859 is listed. 
143b. ‘Christmas Story.’ 

Unidentified. In his letter to Abraham 
Lansing of 2 Jan 1877 (NYPL-GL) Mel- 
ville wrote: ‘I liked that Christmas Story 
you sent me, especially in the opening 
portion —the good old Dutch Saint’s la- 
mentation over these “degenerate days” 
which we account such an “advance.”’ 


144. Churchill, Charles. The Poetical 
Works . . . With Copious Notes and 
a Life of the Author, by W. Tooke 
. . . Boston, Little, Brown, 1854. 3 v. 
V. 1: ‘H Melville Ap. 1862 N. Y.’ Anno- 
tated. (V. 1 examined by Raymond 
Weaver; present location unknown. V. 2, 
3 in HCL) 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius: see No. 147. 


145. Clark, Justin Wright. “Major 
Thomas Melvill. A Sketch of His 
Life. [In the ‘Columbian Centinel’ of 
October 30, 1832.]” [brackets in the 
original]. 

‘Herman Melville. from Mrs. Donovan 
[?] May 1883.’ (HCL) A second copy is 
annotated by Mrs Melville. (HCL) 

146. Clarke, Marcus Andrew Hislop. 
For the Term of His Natural Life . . . 
[London, Bentley, 1885 ?]. 


The gift of ‘a volume . . . which opens 
in a manner to arrest one’s attention’ is 
acknowledged in Melville’s letter of 29 
Mar 1888 to James Billson. The book is 
identified by Billson’s penciled note on the 
holograph copy in the collection of H. 
Bradley Martin, Jr, who has authorized its 
citation; the note is lacking in Billson’s 
transcript of the letter (HCL), which is 
unpublished. This volume is mentioned 
again as ‘the book’ in Melville’s letter of 
7 Apr. 

147. Classical Library. New York, Har- 
per, [18—]. 37 v. 


19 Mar 1849: ‘1 Classical Library, 37 v. 
[$]12 23’ (HCL-H, 10 Sep 1849). The 


Harvard Library Bulletin 


set consisted of the following: v. 1, 2: 
Xenophon. The Anabasis. Translated by 
Edward Spelman ...v. 3, 4: The Ora- 
tions of Demosthenes, Translated by 
Thomas Leland . . . v. 5: Sallust. Trans- 
lated by William Rose . . . v. 6, 7: Caesar. 
Translated by William Duncan .. . v. 8 
10: Cicero. The Orations Translated by 
Duncan, the Offices by Cockman, and the 
Cato and Lalius by Melmoth... v. 11, 
12: Virgil. The Eclogues Translated by 
Wrangham, the Georgics by Sotheby, and 
the Aeneid by Dryden ...v. 13: Aes- 
chylus. Translated by the Rev. R. Potter 
...vV. 14: Sophocles. Translated by 
Thomas Francklin...v. 15-17: Euri- 
pides. Translated by the Rev. R. Potter 
...vV. 18, 19: Horace. Translated by 
Philip Francis ... Phaedrus: With the 
Appendix of Gudius, Translated by Chris- 
topher Smart . . . v. 20, 21: Ovid. Trans- 
lated by Dryden, Pope, Congreve, Addi- 
son, and Others ...v. 22-23: History 
of the Peloponnesian War. Translated 
from the Greek of Thucydides. By Wil- 
liam Smith ...v. 24-28: Livy. Trans- 
lated by George Baker... v. 29-31: 
Herodotus. Translated by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Beloe ...v. 32-34: Homer. Trans- 
lated by Alexander Pope ...v. 35: Ju- 
venal. Translated by Charles Badham .. . 
Persius. Translated by . . . Sir W. Drum- 
mond ...v. 36: Pindar. Translated by 
the Rev. C. A. Wheelwright . . . Ana- 
creon. Translated by Thomas Bourne 

. Vv. 37: The Three Dialogues of M. T. 
Cicero on the Orator, Translated . . . by 
W. Guthrie... 


148. Cobb, Lyman. The Reticule and 
Pocket Companion, or Miniature Lex- 
icon of the English Language... 
New York, Harper, 1845 or later edi- 
tion. 


23 Jul 1849: ‘1 Miniature Lexicon, tucks 
[$.175’ (HCL-H, 10 Sep 1849). 


149. Codman, John. Sailors’ Life and 
Sailors’ Yarns, by Captain Ringbolt 
[pseud.]. New York, Francis, 1847. 
Melville presumably obtained a reviewer's 
copy of this book, which he reviewed for 
the Literary World, I, no. 6 (6 Mar 1847), 
105-106. 


* Harper’s Classical Library was ‘called Harper’s Family Classical Library when priced 
at $16.30 per set. Later it sold at a higher price —75 cents a volume. There were 37 vol- 
umes. This Classical Library is not to be confused with Harper’s New Classical Library, 
which was pe from Bohn’s, and listed at $1.50 a volume’ (letter of 23 Mar 1948 from 


the library o 


Harper and Brothers, New York). 
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150. Coffin, Robert Barry. Castles in 
the Air, and Other Phantasies. By 
Barry Gray [pseud.] . . . New York, 
Putnam, 1883. 

‘To Herman Melville with regards of 
Barry Gray. Mar 31/83.’ (Metcalf) 


151. ——. Matrimonial Infelicities, with 
an Occasional Felicity, by Way of 
Contrast. By an Irritable Man. To 
Which Are Added, as Being Pertinent 
to the Subject, My Neighbors, and 
Down in the Valley. By Barry Gray 
[pseud.]. New York, Putnam, 1883. 
‘To Herman Melville, with regard [sic] 
of Barry Gray.’ (HCL) 


152. . My Married life at Hillside. 
By Barry Gray [pseud.] ... New 
York, Putnam, 1883. 

‘To Herman Melville with regards of 
R. B. Coffin’. (Metcalf) 


153. ——. Out of Town: A Rural 
Episode. By Barry Gray [pseud.] . . . 
New York, Putnam, 1883. 


‘To the Author of Typee—from Barry 
Gray.’ (Metcalf) 


154. Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. Bio- 
graphia Literaria; or, Biographical 
Sketches of My Literary Life and 
Opinions . . . From the Second Lon- 
don Edition ... New York, Wiley 
and Putnam, 1847 or 1848. 2 v. 

8 Feb 1848: ‘1 Biographia Literari [sic] 
2 vols clo—[$]1 50’ (HCL-W, 1 Jul 
1848). 


155. ——. Notes and Lectures upon 
Shakespeare and Some of the Old 
Poets and Dramatists; with Other Lit- 
erary Remains ... Edited by Mrs. 
H. N. Coleridge. London, Pickering, 
1849. 2 V. 

‘Coleridge’s Shakespear 1.2’ charged to 
Lemuel Shaw by BoA 27 Nov 1852-8 Jan 


1853; Melville was in Boston 22 Nov-13 
Dec. 


156. Collins, William. The Poetical 
Works ... Boston, Little, Brown, 
1854. * 

‘H. Melville. April 1862 N.Y.’ (Examined 


by Raymond Weaver; present location 
unknown) 


Collins, William: see also No. 464. 


157. The Continental Annual, and Ro- 


mantic Cabinet, for 1832. With Il- 
lustrations by Samuel Prout . . . Edi- 
ted by William Kennedy ... Lon- 
don, Smith, Elder, [1832]. * 

‘Mr; and Mrs: Hawthorne from Herman 
Melville, Aug. 1, 1850’ (City Book Auc- 
tion, Catalogue 213, 24 Oct 1942, Lot 333). 
The date 1850 is an error; Melville and 
Hawthorne first met on 5 Aug 1850. Mel- 
ville visited Hawthorne on 1 Aug 1851 
(The American Notebooks by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, edited by Randall Stewart, 
New Haven, 1932, pp. 219-220). 


157a. ‘Continental Guide [?]’. 


Unidentified. Melville bought a ‘Conti- 
nental Guide[?]’ at Galignani’s in Paris 
(HCL-J, 3 Dec 1849; not listed in HCL- 
L). 


158. Cooke, Philip Pendleton. Froissart 


Ballads, and Other Poems. . . Phila- 
delphia, Carey and Hart, 1847. 


2 Dec 1847: ‘1 Froissarts Ballads — [$.]75’ 
(HCL-W, 1 Jul 1848). 


159. Cooper, James Fenimore. The 


Red Rover. A Tale ... New York, 
Putnam, 1849. 

Melville presumably obtained a reviewer's 
copy of this edition, which he reviewed 
for the Literary World, V1, no. 163 (16 
Mar 1850), 276-277. 


160. . The Sea Lions; or, The Lost 


Sealers .. . New York Stringer and 
Townsend, 1849. 2 v. 

Melville presumably obtained a reviewer's 
copy of this edition, which he reviewed 
for the Literary World, IV, no. 117 (28 
Apr 1849), 370. 


Cooper, James Fenimore: see also Part 


Il, p. 147. 


161. Cowper, William. Poems... 


Edition unidentified. 28 Aug. 1846: ‘1 
Cowpers Poems Mor. Ex Del4 Brother 
[Allan Melville, Jr] [$]3 50’ (HCL-WP, 
1 Jan 1847). 


162. Coyne, Joseph Stirling. The Old 


Chateau; or, A Night of Peril. A 
Drama, in Three Acts . . . London, 
Lacy, [18—]. (Lacy’s Acting Edition 
of Plays, v. 15.) 

‘An Old Chateau’ borrowed from NYSL 


22 Nov-4 Dec 1890. For another play 
borrowed from NYSL see No. 297. 
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163. Cranch, Christopher Pearse. The 
Bird and the Bell, with Other Poems 
. . - Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, 1890. 
‘Cranch Poems’ borrowed from NYSL 8- 
10 Jan 1891. 


164. Crawford, Francis Marion. A Ciga- 
rette-Maker’s Romance . . . London, 
Macmillaa, 1890. 


‘Cigarette Makers Romance’ borrowed 
from NYSL 19-24 Nov 1890. 


165. Croker, Thomas Crofton. Legends 
of the Lakes; or, Sayings and Doings 
at Killarney. Collected Chiefly from 
the Manuscripts of R. Adolphus Lynch 
. . - London, Ebers, 1829. 2 v. 
‘Legends of the Lakes 1 & 2’ charged to 
Lemuel Shaw by BoA 9-14 Mar 1846; 
Melville was in Boston 4-12 Mar. 


166. Cruchley, George Frederick. 

Cruchley’s Picture of London, Com- 
prising the History, Rise, and Progress 
of the Metropolis to the Present Pe- 
riod ... A Route for Viewing the 
Whole in Seven Days: To Which Is 
Annexed a New and Superior Map 
. . « Eleventh Edition. London, Cruch- 
ley, 1847. 
‘Cruchley’ borrowed from George L. 
Duyckinck before Melville’s departure 
for Europe in Oct 1849; returned with 
Melville’s letter of 2 Feb 1850 to Evert 
Duyckinck (NYPL-D), in which the 
book is mentioned. 


167. Cruger, Julie Grinnell (Storrow), 
‘Mrs Van Rensselaer Cruger. A 
Diplomat’s Diary, by Julien Gordon 
[pseud.]. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
1890. 

‘Diplomats Diary’ borrowed from NYSL 
14-21 May 1891. 


168. ——. A Successful Man, by Julien 
Gordon [pseud.] . . . Philadephia, 
Lippincott, 1891. 

‘Successful Man’ borrowed from NYSL 
21-27 Mar 1891. 


169. Cundall, Frank. The Landscape 
and Pastoral Painters of Holland: 
Ruisdael, Hobbema, Cuijp, Potter 

. New York, Scribner and Wel- 
ford, 1891. 
(Metcalf) 


170. Curiosities of Modern Travel: A 


Year Book of Adventure for 1844 
[-48]. London, Bogue, 1844-48. 5 v. 
Melville’s holding: 1846[?] only. 

12 Dec 1846: ‘1 Curiosities Modern Travel 
[for 1846 ?] [$]1 50° (HCL-WP, 1 Jan 
1847). 


171. Cuvier, Georges, Baron. The Ani- 


mal Kingdom Arranged in Conform- 
ity with Its Organization, by the 
Baron Cuvier... With Additional 
Descriptions of All the Species 
Hitherto Named, and of Many Not 
Before Noticed, by Edward Griffith 
.. and Others... London, Whit- 
taker, 1827-43. 15 v. Melville’s hold- 
ing: v. 10 only, The Class Pisces, with 
Supplementary Additions, by E. Grif- 
fith and C. H. Smith. 1834. 
‘Herman Melville from Allan Melville 
[Jr]’; Pittsfield, Mass: January 18t 1851.’ 
Annotated. (BeA) 


172. Cyrano de Bergerac, Savinien. 


[The Comical History of the States 
and Empires of the Worlds of the 
Moon and Sun . . . Newly Englished 
by A. Lovell. London, Rhodes, 1687. 
2 pts. in iv. ?] 

‘Bergerac Voyage to the Moon’ borrowed 
from Evert Duyckinck in 1849, on or 
after 20 Jul (NYPL-BL). The suggested 
title is the only entry for this author in 
NYPL-L. 


D 


172a. ‘D[? ] Vow.’ 


Unidentified. ‘{Desham? Detham? Disham? 
Ditham?] Vow’ borrowed from NYSL 
20 Oct-5 Nov 1890. 


173. Dana, Richard Henry. Two Years 


before the Mast. A Personal Narra- 
tive of Life at Sea... New York, 
Harper, 1840. 

Melville’s letter of 1 May 1850 (cf. Part 
II, p. 147) to Dana states that he first read 
the book ‘after my first voyage,’ apparently 
between its publication on 6 Oct 1840 and 
his signing for a whaling cruise at the 
end of the following Dec. 


174. Dante Alighieri. The Vision; or 


Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise... 
Translated by the Rev. Henry Fran- 
cis Cary, M.A. From the Last Corrected 
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London Edition. New York, Appleton, 
1845; or, A New Edition, Corrected. 
With the Life of Dante, Chronological 
View of His Age, Additional Notes, 
and Index. London, Bohn, 1847. 

22 Jun 1848: ‘1 Cary’s Dante — [$]2.12’ 
(HCL-W, 1 Jul 1848). The Appleton 
edition was listed @ $3.00 for morocco. 


D’Anvers, N., [pseud.]: see No. 55. 


175. Darwin, Charles Robert. Journal 
of Researches into the Natural His- 
tory and Geology of the Countries 
Visited during the Voyage of H. M. S. 
Beagle round the World, under the 
Command of Capt. Fitz Roy, R. N. 
.. + New York, Harper, 1846. 2 v. 
10 Apr 1847: ‘1 Darwin’s Voyage [$].72’ 
(HCL-H, 1 Aug 1847). The fragment 
listed as No. 75 may be from one of these 
volumes. 


176. D’Avenant, Sir William. 
Works ... 
1673. * 
‘Davenant [added: ‘1673’] folio’ bought 
in London, Nov 1849, for 10 shillings 
(HCL-J, 17 Nov 1849; HCL-L). ‘Her- 
man Melville London, December, 1849. 
(New Year’s Day, At sea)’. Annotated. 
(Rhodebeck) 


177. Defoe, Daniel. 
Mistress . . . 


Edition unidentified. 8 Feb 1848: ‘1 De 
Foes Fortunate Mistress — [$.]75’ (HCL- 
W, 1 Jul 1848). 


178. ——. 


The 
London, Herringman, 


The Fortunate 


History of the Plague in 
London, 1665; to Which Is Added 
The Great Fire of London, 1666, by 
an Anonymous Writer. The Storm, 
1703. With The Essay, in Verse. The 


True-Born Englishman: 
London, Bohn, 1881. * 
Described as signed and annotated 


(Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc., Catalogue 
7, 1926, Lot 471). 


178a. De Grey, Thomas. The Complete 
Horse-Man and Expert Ferrier. In 
Two Books . . . The Fourth Edition, 
Corrected with Some Additions. Lon- 
don, Lowndes, 1670. * 
Bookplate: ‘Richard Manning [Haw- 
thorne’s uncle)’; ‘1814’; ‘Nath[aniel] 
Hawthorne 1832 [Hawthorne’s hand]’; 
‘To Herman Melville 1851 [Melville’s 


A Satire. 
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hand)’. Annotated by unknown hand; 
marked by Melville. Cf. No. 194, given 
Melville by Hawthorne on 14 Mar 1851. 
(Scribner) 

Democratic Review: see No. 531. 


Demosthenes: see No. 147. 


179. Dendy, Walter Cooper. The 

Philosophy of Mystery ... New 
York, Harper, 1845. 
‘Allan Melville [Jr] — purchased in Troy 
Dec 1845 to read in the cars to Boston.’ 
Contains clipping from the New-York 
Tribune, 23 Jan 1850: a letter to the editor 
on “Those strange noises at Rochester, 
&c.’ (Morewood) 

180. De Quincey, Thomas. Confes- 
sions of an English Opium Eater . 
Edition unidentified. ‘Confessions of 
Opium-Eater’ bought ‘at last’ in London 
for 1 shilling 6 pence, begun immediately, 
and read enthusiastically (HCL-J, 22, 23 
Dec 1849; HCL-L). 

181. Dickens, Charles. The Personal 

History and Experience of David 
Copperfield, the Younger ... New 
York, Putnam, 1850. 2 v. 
‘David Copperfield’ borrowed by ‘Miss 
Melville’ from Evert Duyckinck in 1850, 
after Sep (NYPL-BL: 65th listing for 
1850). 

182. . The Posthumous 
of the Pickwick Club... 
Edition unknown. Melville ‘read a chap- 
ter in Pickwick’ while en route to Europe 
in 1849 (HCL-J, 20 Oct 1849). It is not 
known whether he owned this book (cf. 
No. 76) or borrowed it, possibly from 
the ship’s library (cf. No. 315). 

Dickens, Charles: see also No. 1432. 


183. Diderot, Denis. Synonymes fran- 
¢ais, par Diderot, D’Alembert, et de 
Jaucourt ... Paris, Favre, An IX 
[1800-01]. 

‘A[llan] Melville’. (Morewood) 


183a. Diogenes Laértius. The Lives and 
Opinions of Eminent Philosophers 
. . . Literally Translated by C. D. 
Yonge, B.a. London, Bohn, 1853. 
Rebound. 
‘H Melville’. Binding uniform with Nos. 
14a, 14b (q. v.). Annotated. (HCL) 


184. Disraeli, Isaac. Amenities of Litera- 
ture, Consisting of Sketches and Char- 


Papers 
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acters of English Literature... A 
New Edition, Edited by His Son, the 
Right Hon. B. Disraeli . . . London, 
Routledge [etc.], 1859. 2 v. 

V. 1, 2: ‘H Melville’. V. 1: ‘26.th Feb. 
1862 N. Y.’ Marked. (Osborne) 


185. . The Calamities and Quar- 
rels of Authors: With Some Inquiries 
Respecting Their Moral and Literary 
Characters, and Memoirs for Our 
Literary History... A New Edi- 
tion, Edited by His Son, the Right 
Hon. B. Disraeli . . . London, Rout- 
ledge [etc.], 1860. 

‘H. Melville’. Marked. (Osborne) 


186. ——. Curiosities of Literature 
...-A New Edition, Edited, with 
Memoir and Notes, by His Son, the 
Right Hon. B. Disraeli . . . London, 
Routledge [etc.], 1859. 3 v. 

V. 1, 2, 3: ‘H Melville’. V. 1: Feb 26 
1862 N. Y.’ Annotated. (Osborne) 


187. ——. The Literary Character; 
or, The History of Men of Genius, 
Drawn from Their Own Feelings and 
Confessions; Literary Miscellanies; 
and An Inquiry into the Character of 
James the First .. . A New Edition, 
Edited by His Son, the Right Hon. 
B. Disraeli... London, Routledge 
[etc.], 1859. 

‘H Melville Feb 26 1862 N. Y.’ Annotated. 
(Osborne) 


187a. Dobell, Sydney Thompson. Poems 
. . - Boston, Ticknor and Fields, 1860.* 
(From a list of books formerly belonging 
to Frances Melville Thomas, compiled by 
her daughter, Mrs Metcalf; present loca- 
tion unknown) 


188. Dodsley, Robert, ed. A Select Col- 
lection of Old Plays . . . A New Edi- 
tion: With Additional Notes and Cor- 
rections, by the Late Isaac Reed, Oc- 
tavius Gilchrist, and the Editor. Lon- 
don, Prowett, 1825-27. 12 v. 

On 1 Feb 1862 Melville, ill in New York, 
sent a messenger to Evert Duyckinck with 
a letter (NYPL-D) requesting the loan 
from Duyckinck’s ‘set’ of ‘some of those 
volumes of the Elizabethan dramatists . . . 
except Marlowe, whom I have read’ (cf. 
No. 348); the loan is not recorded in 
NYPL-BL, however. This edition is listed 
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in NYPL-L, although in Duyckinck’s 
undated ‘Memoranda of Books &c’ 
(NYPL-D) are given ‘Dodsley’s Collec- 
tion of Old Plays 13 [sic] vols’ and ‘Sup- 
plement to Dodsley 6 vols’. 


189. The Dollar Magazine. New York, 

1848-51. Melville’s term of subscrip- 
tion: 1851 only [?]. 
Melville was probably a subscriber in 
1851, when he mentioned the magazine in 
letters to Evert Duyckinck of 12 Feb and 
[26 Mar] (NYPL-D) and to Nathaniel 
Hawthorne (Julian Hawthorne, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and His Wife, 1, 400-407). 


Drake, Francis A.: see No. 498. 


190. Draper, John William. Thoughts 

on the Future Civil Policy of America 
... Fourth Edition. New York, 
Harper, [1865]. 
11 Jul 1866: ‘1 Civil Policy [$11.67 (HCL- 
H, 24 Jul 1866). On possible disposition 
of this book by Melville, cf. Part Il, p. 156, 
n. 65. 


191. Dryden, John. The Poetical Works 

. with Illustrations by John Frank- 

lin. Second Edition. London, Rout- 
ledge, 1854. 

‘H. Melville Pittsfield Mass.’; ‘Presented 

to Mrs. J R. Morewood.’ (Morewood) 


192. Dullea, Owen John. Claude Gelée 
le Lorrain ... New York, Scribner 
and Welford, 1887. 

(Metcalf) 


193. Dumas, Alexandre. Le Collier de 

la Reine... 
Edition unknown. 25 Jan 1857: ‘Read 
Dumas’s “Diamond Necklace” — Excel- 
lent, Cagliostro’s te'k in opening chapter’ 
(HCL-J). 

194. Duncan, Archibald. The Mariner’s 

Chronicle; Being a Collection of the 
Most Interesting Narratives of Ship- 
wrecks, Fires, Famines, and Other 
Calamities Incident to a Life of Mari- 
time Enterprise . . . Philadelphia, 
Humphreys, 1806. 4 v. 
V. 1-4: ‘Richard Manning [uncle of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne] 1814’; ‘Nath[aniel] 
Hawthorne, Salem, 1832.’; ‘To H Melville 
Pittsfield March 14. 1851 [Melville’s 
hand]’. Cf. No. 178a. (HCL) 


195. Duplessis, Georges. The Wonders 
of Engraving ... Illustrated with 
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Ten Reproductions in Autotype; and 
Thirty-Four Wood Engravings, by 
P. Sellier. London, Low and Marston, 
1871. 

‘Mrs. Herman Melville. N. Y. June 13, 
1875 [Melville’s hand].’ (HCL) 


196. D’Wolf, John. A Voyage to the 
North Pacific and a Journey through 
Siberia, More than Half a Century 
Ago ... Cambridge, Mass., Welch, 
Bigelow, 1861. 

‘Herman Melville Esq. with the regards 
of John D’Wolf [Melville’s  uncle].’ 
(HCL) 


197. ——. A Voyage to the North 

Pacific . . . Cambridge, Mass., Welch, 
Bigelow, 1861. 
‘Mrs Maria G[ansevoort] Melville with 
the Affectionate regards of John D’Wolf.’; 
‘George Griggs, from S[{ophia] T[{hurs- 
ton] Mfelville (Mrs Allan Melville, Jr)]- 
(Morewood) 


E 


198. Eastlake, Sir Charles L. Contribu- 
tions to the Literature of the Fine 
Arts .. . London, Murray, 1848. 
‘Eastlake’s Literature of the Fine Arts’ 
charged to Lemuel Shaw by BoA 27 Jan-8 
Mar 1849; Melville was in Boston 30 Jan- 
10 Apr. 


199. ——. Materials for a History 
of Oil Painting . . . London, Long- 
man [etc.], 1847. 

‘Eastlake’s Oil Painting’ charged to Lemuel 
Shaw by BoA 21 Jun-13 Jul 1848; Mel- 
ville was in Boston 12 Jul-after 17[?] Jul. 


200. The Edinburgh Review, or Criti- 

cal Journal. Edinburgh [etc.], 1803- 
1929. Borrowed by Melville: v. 41 
(1824-25), v. 47 (1828). 
‘2 vols Ed Review’ borrowed from Evert 
Duyckinck in 1849, on or after 20 Jul 
(NYPL-BL; NYPL-L lists the volumes 
for 1802-77). Ch. XXXVI of Melville’s 
White-Jacket (1850) draws upon two 
articles in the Review, one on ‘Abolish- 
ment of Impressment’ (v. 41, pp. 154-181), 
the other on Admiral Collingwood (v. 47, 
pp. 385-418). Melville quotes from the 
atter (p. 405) in White-Jacket, pp. 187- 
188, but erroneously cites the Review for 
1824 instead of 1828. 
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201. Eliot, George, pseud., i. e. Marian 
Evans, afterwards Cross. Adam Bede 
. New York, Harper, 1859. 
13 Oct 1859: ‘t Adam Bede [to Allan 
Melville, Jr] [$.]75° (HCL-H, 3: Mar 
1862). 


202. Ellis, George Edward. Sketches of 
Bunker Hill Battle and Monument: 
With Illustrative Documents. Second 
Edition. Charlestown, Mass., Emmons, 
1843. 

“With the kind regards of Amos Law- 


rence March 9. 1846’; ‘Herman Melville 
Boston.’ (HCL) 


203. Emerson, Ralph Waldo. The Con- 
duct of Life . . . Second Edition. 
London, Smith, Elder, 1860. 

‘] A Purves 1/3/61 Manchester [lined 
out]’; ‘H. Melville Nov. 1870 N.Y, An- 
notated. (HCL) 


204. ——. Essays... 
Munroe, 1847. 


‘H Melville March 224 1862 N. Y.” An- 
notated. (HCL) 


205. Essays: Second Series... 
Third Edition. Boston, Munroe, 1844. 
‘H Melville March 224 1861 N. Y. The 
date 1861 is an error for 1862 (cf. No. 
204); Melville was in Washington, D. C., 
on 22 Mar 1861. Annotated. (HCL) 


206. ——. Poems. . . Seventh Edition. 
Boston, Phillips, Sampson, 1858. * 
‘Herman Melville from his brother-in- 


law Samuel S. Shaw 1859’. Annotated. 
(Scribner) 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo: see also Part 
Il, p. 155. 


[4th ed.] Boston, 


207. Ethel’s Story: Illustrating the Ad- 


vantages of Cheerfulness. By the 
Child’s Friend . . . Philadelphia, Per- 
kenpine and Higgins, [1856?]. 
‘Fanny Melville from Malcolm Melville. 
Xmas 1865’. (Binnian) 


Euripides: see No. 147. 


208. Evans, Arthur Benoni. The Cut- 
ter, in Five Lectures upon the Art 
and Practice of Cutting Friends, Ac- 
quaintances, and Relations . . . Bos- 
ton, House, 1808. 


‘A[llan] Melville’. Marked. (NYPL-GL) 
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209. Evans, John (1767-1827). Shak- 
speare’s Seven Ages: or, The Progress 
of Human Life; Illustrated by a Series 
of Extracts in Prose and Poetry, In- 
troduced by a Brief Memoir of 
Shakspeare and His Writings... 
Embellished with Eight Copperplate 
Engravings. London, Arnold, 1831. 
‘Cushing Mitchell’s’; ‘Allan Melville [Jr]’; 
‘A. Melville” (Morewood) 


F 


210. Faber, Frederick William. Hymns 
Selected from Frederick William 
Faber, p. pv. Northampton, Mass., 
Bridgman and Childs, 1867. 
‘E[lizabeth] S{haw] Melville from Mrs. 
Brittain—Pittsfield Sept. 20 1867—. An- 
notated by Mrs Melville. (HCL) 


211. Family Library. Stereotype Edi- 
tion. New York, Harper, 1830-[18—]. 
Specific volumes unknown. 10 Apr 1847: 
*3 vols. Family Library 36 [$]1.08’ (HCL- 
H, 1 Aug 1847). The fragment listed as 
No. 75 may be from one of these volumes. 


212. Fénelon, Frangois de Salignac de 

la Mothe-. [The Adventures of Tele- 
machus, Son of Ulysses.] 
Edition unknown; presumably an English 
translation. “Telemachus’ bought in Paris 
for ‘about 2 francs’ (HCL-J, 4 Dec 1849; 
HCL-L). 


213. ——. Fenelon’s Treatise on the 
Education of Daughters: Translated 
from the French, and Adapted to Eng- 
lish Readers, with an Original Chap- 
ter, “On Religious Studies.” By the 
Rev. T. F. Dibdin... Albany, 
Backus and Whiting, 1806. 

‘A[llan] Melville’; ‘Augusta Melville’; 
‘Miss Augusta Melville’. (NYPL-GL) 


214. Ferguson, James. An Easy Intro- 
duction to Astronomy for Young 
Gentlemen and Ladies . . . First Amer- 
ican from the Seventh London Fdi- 
tion .. . Philadelphia, Dornin, 1805. 
‘A[llan] Melville’. (NYPL-GL) 


215. Fergusson, Robert. The Works... 
Edited, with Life of the Author and 
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an Essay on His Genius and Writings, 
by A. B. G[rosart]. London, Fullar- 
ton, 1857. 
‘H Melville Feb 17 1862 N. Y.’ Marked. 
(Osborne) 


216. Field, David Dudley, ed. A His- 

tory of the County of Berkshire, Mas- 
sachusetts; in Two Parts. The First 
Being a General View of the County; 
the Second, an Account of the Several 
Towns. By Gentlemen in the County, 
Clergymen and Laymen. Pittsfield, 
Printed by S. W. Bush, 1829. 
‘H Melville. Pittsfield July 16. 1850.’; ‘to 
Allan Melville [Jr] 1863’. Annotated. 
Contains newspaper clipping (Pittsfield 
Sun, 13 Jul 1850). (Morewood) 


217. FitzGerald, Edward. Works... 
Reprinted from the Original Impres- 
sions, with Some Corrections Derived 
from His Own Annotated Copies . . . 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, 1887. 2 v. 


‘Fitzgeralds Works 1. 2.’ borrowed from 
NYSL 1-18 Apr 1890. 


218. Polonius: A Collection of 
Wise Saws and Modern Instances . . . 
London, Pickering, 1852. 

‘H Melville Jan. 14, 75 N. Y.’; ‘Eleanor 
Mlelville] Thomas [Mrs Metcalf]. From 
Grandma [Mrs Melville].’ Opposite the 
title-page Melville has supplied the au- 
thor’s name: ‘by Edward Fitzgerald 
(“Omar Khayyam”)’. Annotated. (HCL) 

FitzGerald, Edward: see also Nos. 391, 

392. 


Fletcher, John: see No. 53. 


219. Forsyth, Joseph. Remarks on An- 
tiquities, Arts, and Letters during an 
Excursion in Italy, in the Years 1802 
and 1803... Third Edition. Lon- 
don, Murray, 1824. 2 v. 

Annotated. (Osborne) 


220. Frothingham, Octavius Brooks. 
Boston Unitarianism, 1820-1850. A 
Study of the Life and Work of Na- 
thaniel Langdon Frothingham ... A 
Sketch. New York, Putnam, 1890. 


‘Boston Unitarianism’ borrowed from 
NYSL 30 Jan-5 Feb 1891. 


221. Fuller, Thomas. The Holy State, 
and the Profane State... A New 
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Edition. With Notes, by James Nich- 
ols. London, Tegg, 1841. 

‘Fuller’s Holy & Profane State’ borrowed 
from Evert Duyckinck 13 Apr 1849 
(NYPL-BL). 


G 


222. Gardner, Au Kinsley. Old 

Wine in New Bottles: or, Spare Hours 
of a Student in Paris . . . New York, 
Francis, 1848. * 
‘Herman Melville . with the compli- 
ments of the author’. Contains clipping of 
reviews of the book, with Melville’s note: 
‘The above was placed here by the donee, 
not the doner [sic].’ ‘Gansevoort, N. Y. 
Feb. 1915 C. E. Breckenridge I got this 
from Miss Sarah Jane Vanderwerker to 
whom it was given by the Melvilles.’ 
Annotated. (Scribner) 


223. Gautier, Théophile. The Romance 
of the Mummy. From the French of 
Theophile Gautier, by Mrs. Anne T. 
Wood. With an Introduction, by Wil- 
liam C. Prime . . . New York, Brad- 
burn, 1863. 

‘Romance Mummy’ 
NYSL 20-31 May 1890. 


223a. Gessner, Salomon. The Death of 
Abel . . . Translated from the Ger- 
man ... By Mrs. Collyer. With Me- 
moirs of the Author. To Which Is 
Added, The Death of Cain, in Five 
Books . . . A Sequel to the Death of 
Abel; Likewise, The Life of Joseph 
... In Eight Books. And Death, a 
Vision, or, The Solemn Departure of 
Saints and Sinners . . . By John Mac- 
gowan...London, Kelly, 1838. 
Gospel Poems . . . by J. H. Solomons 
. . . Cambridge, Printed for the Au- 
thor, by Talbot, 1843. The Three 
Churches, “Catholic and AEcumeni- 
cal,” with a Table of the Two Beasts 
and the False Prophet. A New Edi- 
tion with Notes. By R. B. Sanderson 
... London, Ridgway, 1843. 3 v., 
rebound in 1. 
Possibly Melville’s. Title-page carries the 
inscription ‘Cloth lett{ers?] M[elville?]’ 
in handwriting which appears to be Mel- 
ville’s; the shelf-back title, in gilt, is ‘Death 
of Abel’. (Birss) 


borrowed from 
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223b. Gibbon, Edward. The History of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire . . . 
Edition unidentified; either owned or bor- 
rowed by Melville. In his letter to John 
C. Hoadley of ‘Saturday in Easter Week 
18777 (NYPL-GL) Melville stated that 
his enclosed poem (“The Age of the An- 
tonines’) was ‘suggested by a passage in 
Gibbon (Decline & Fall) Have you a 
copy? Turn to “Antonine” &c in index.’ 
HeL- , 8 Mar 1857, indicates Melville’s 
earlier familiarity with Gibbon. Miss Mar- 
garet Morewood has told Jay Leyda that 
she recalls a set of Gibbon at Arrowhead. 


224. Gilchrist, Alexander. Life of Wil- 
liam Blake, “Pictor Ignotus”. With 
Selections from His Poems and Other 
Writings, by the Late Alexander Gil- 
christ . . . Illustrated from  Blake’s 
Own Works, in Facsimilé by W. J. 
Linton, and in Photolithography; with 
a Few of Blake’s Original Plates . . . 
London, Macmillan, 1863. 2 v. * 
‘H. Melville, June 4, ’70, N. Y.’ Described 
by J. H. Birss, ‘Herman Melville and 
Blake,’ Notes and Queries, CLXVI, no. 18 
(5 May 1934), 311; present location un- 
known. 


225. Godwin, William. The Adventures 

of Caleb Williams, or, Things as They 
Are . . . Revised and Corrected. With 
a Memoir of the Author. London, 
Bentley, 1849. 
‘Caleb Williams (1 vol)’ obtained in 
London from Richard Bentley, 1849 
(HCL-L), probably on 24 Dec (for date, 
cf. No. 54). 


226. ——. Baldwin’s Fables; Ancient 
and Modern. Designed for Youth. 
New Haven, Conn., Babcock, 1820. 
‘Thomas Melville Lansingburgh’. (NYPL- 
GL) 


227. Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von. 


Goethe’s Werke . . . Originalausgabe. 
Wien, Kaulfuss und Armbruster, 1816- 
21. 26 v. Borrowed by Lemuel Shaw: 
v. 14 only. 

‘Goethe 14’ (Die Wablverwandtschaften) 
charged to Lemuel Shaw by BoA 21 
Jul-14 Oct 1854; Melville was in Boston 
sometime in Jul (for date, cf. No. 411). 


228. ——. The Auto-Biography of 
Goethe. Truth and Poetry: From My 
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Own Life . 
A. J. W. Morrison . 
Bohn, 1848-49. 2 v. 
V. 2: ‘Herman Melville Bought at Bohn’s, 
Dec 25. 1849.’ HCL-L lists both ‘Auto- 
biography of Goethe (Bohn)’ and ‘Letters 
from Italy (Goethe Do [Bohn] 3 [shill- 
ings]’; Goethe’s letters from Italy consti- 
tute pp. 237-450 of v. 2 of this edition. 
The actual purchase was probably made 
on 24 Dec, when Melville left London 
after buying some unnamed ‘books’ 
(HCL-J, 24 Dec 1849). Marked. (Mur- 
ray) 

229. ——. Iphigenia in Tauris. A 
Drama in Five Acts . . . Translated 
from the German. By G. J. Adler, 
a.M. New York, Appleton, 1850. * 
‘Herman Melville, Esq., with the many 
regards of the Translator.’; ‘Received 
Jan. 8th, 1851. Pittsfield” (The Book 
Corner, 251 Fifth Ave., New York, un- 
numbered catalogue [19—], Lot 96). 

230. Wilhelm Meister’s Ap- 
prenticeship and Travels . . . 3 v. 
Edition unknown. ‘Wilhelmeister 3 vols’ 
borrowed from Evert Duyckinck in 
1850 (NYPL-BL: 23rd listing for 1850); 
NYPL-L lists only a translation in 2 v. 
(Boston, 1851). 

231. Goldsmith, Oliver. The Deserted 
Village . . . New York, Cassell, Pet- 
ter, and Galpin, [187-?]. 

‘Miss Fanny Melville Xmas, 1876 New 
York.’ (Binnian) 

232. . The Vicar of Wakefield: 

A Tale... New York, Wiley and 

Putnam, 1845. 


. . Translated by Rev. 
. - London, 
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Cover lacking. ‘Herman Melville May 
7th. 47:’. (Morewood) 


233. Gower, Lord Ronald Charles 
Sutherland-. The Figure Painters of 
Holland, by Lord Ronald Gower . . . 
New York, Scribner and Welford, 
1880. 

(Metcalf) 


233a. “Grace C. E’ 

Unidentified. ‘Grace C. E. [Grace Church 
Episcopal?]’ borrowed from NYSL 25 
Oct-5 Nov 1890. Neither the Library nor 
Grace Church in New York has clues 
to the identity of this title, unless it is 
one of the church year-books (not now 
in NYSL). 


Gray, Barry [pseud.]: see Coffin, Robert 
Barry. 


234. Greeley, Horace. Hints toward 
Reforms, in Lectures, Addresses, and 
Other Writings . . . New York, Har- 
per, 1850. 

21 May 1850: ‘1 Greeley’s Hints [$.]75’ 
(HCL-H, 29 Apr 1851). 


235. Grote, George. A History of 
Greece ... London, Murray, 1846- 
56. 12 v. Borrowed by Lemuel Shaw: 
v. 1 only. 

‘Grote’s Hist. of Greece 1’ charged to 
Lemuel Shaw by BoA 25 Nov 1854-16 

Jan 1855; Melville was in Boston 28 Nov 

1. 


Guidebooks: see Nos. 77, 78, 157a, 166, 


375, 375, 377, 378, 379, 402, 533, and 
538; also, Part Il, pp. 145, 151. 


Merton M. Seats, Jr 


(To be continued) 








NOTES 


Reflections on the Consistency of Coleridge’s 
Political Views 


ESS than a year before his death, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
wrote of himself: 


From the very outset I hoped in no ad- 
vancement of humanity but from indi- 
vidual minds and morals working on- 
ward from Individual to Individual — 
in short, from the Gospel. This in my 
first work, the Conciones ad Populum, I 
declared, in my 23rd year: and to this I 
adhere in my present 63rd.1 


This is but one of the latest of Cole- 
ridge’s frequent statements affirming 
the essential consistency of his politi- 
cal views throughout his life. Since 
his death, this self-propagated notion 
of political consistency has been fur- 
thered or at least maintained by most 
of his interpreters.? The notion, how- 
ever, needs more investigation than 
has yet been given it, and one of the 
strongest indications that this is so is 
the subject of the present note, the 
textual history of Coleridge’s ‘first 
work.’ 

In the passage quoted, Coleridge 
speaks of ‘the Gospel.’ He is referring 
to the ‘Introductory Address,’ in 


*From letter to Dr De Prati, 29 October 
1833; in Unpublished Letters, ed. E. L. 
Griggs (New Haven, Conn., 1933), II, 452. 

*Early examples include James Gillman, 
The Life of Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
(London, 1838), p. 74, and Sara Coleridge, 
introduction to the collection of her fa- 
ther’s essays entitled Essays on His Own 
Times (London, 1850), I, xxiii. One of the 
most recent examples is found in R. J. 
White, The Political Thought of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge (London, 1938), p. 25. 


which occurs the quotation, ‘Go, 
preach the Gospet to the Poor.’ * This 
address is one of the two which com- 
prise Conciones ad Populum, pub- 
lished in Bristol in November 1795, 
but in calling it his ‘first work,’ Cole- 
ridge was forgetting that he had al- 
ready published not only some half 
dozen poems in periodicals (the earli- 
est in the Morning Chronicle, 7 No- 
vember 1793) but also a tragedy writ- 
ten in collaboration with Southey 
(The Fall of Robespierre, Cambridge, 
1794) and A Moral and Political Lec- 
ture. The last-named work, the earli- 
est of the three political lectures 
delivered by Coleridge in February at 
the Plume of Feathers in Wine Street, 
Bristol,* was the original form of the 
‘Introductory Address.’ It was pub- 
lished in Bristol about March 1795, 
and is prefaced by an ‘Advertisement 
which reads: 


They, who in these days of jealousy 
and Party rage dare publicly explain the 
Principles of Freedom, must expect to 
have their Intentions misrepresented, 
and to be entitled like the Apostles of 
Jesus, “stirrers up of the People, and 
men accused of Sedition.” The follow- 
ing Lecture is therefore printed as it was 
delivered, the Author choosing that it 
should be published with all the inaccu- 
racies and inelegant colloquialisms of an 
hasty Composition, rather than that he 


*Conciones ad Populum, p. 27. 

“Lawrence Hanson, The Life of S. T. 
Coleridge; the Early Years (London, 1938), 
P- 75- 
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should be the Object of possible Cal- 
umny as one who had rashly uttered 
sentiments which he afterwards timidly 
qualified.® 


In a letter written later in the same 
year, Coleridge more fully explains the 
circumstances of publication of this 
work: 

Since I have been in Bristol I have en- 
deavored to disseminate Truth by three 
political Lectures —I believe, I shall give 
a fourth— But the opposition of the 
Aristocrats is so furious and determined, 
that I begin to fear, that the Good I do 
is not proportionate to the Evil I occa- 
sion—.. 

The first Lecture I was obliged to pub- 
lish, it having been confidently asserted 
that there was Treason in it. Written at 
one sitting between the hours of twelve 
at night and the Breakfast Time of the 
day, on which it was delivered, believe 
me that no literary Vanity prompted me 
to the printing of it — The reasons which 
compelled me to publish it forbad me to 
correct it —® 

A Moral and Political Lecture was, 
according to one authority on Cole- 
ridge, ‘reprinted as the first of two 
Conciones ad Populum; or, Addresses 
to the People.’* Two of Coleridge’s 
chief bibliographers write that ‘it is 
substantially the same as the first of 
the Conciones ad Populum’ § and that 
‘it was reprinted, without the Adver- 
tisement, and with some few altera- 
tions, as the Imtroductory Address to 
Conciones ad Populum, 1795, pp. 7- 
34.’° Actually there are substantial 

*A Moral and Political Lecture, p. 3. 

*From a letter to George Dyer; in Un- 
published Letters, I, 30 f. 

*Note by Griggs in Unpublished Let- 
ters, I, 30. 

*J. L. Haney, A Bibliography of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge (Philadelphia, 1903), p. s 

*T. J. Wise, A Bibliography . 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge (London, ae 
P- 9- 
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differences between the two versions 
of the text. About one fifth of A 
Moral and Political Lecture is not used 
in the ‘Introductory Address,’ though 
this version is almost half again as 
long. Apparently Coleridge felt no 
scruples about correcting and adding 
extensively to the text of his first 
lecture in preparing it a second time 
for printing; moreover, prudence, both 
literary and political, seems to have 
motivated the alterations. The re- 
vised text omits a sentence in praise 
of Poland’s bloodless revolution and 
in condemnation of the “Tyrants 
against Liberty’ who, by ‘foul Treason,’ 
assassinated it.2° Also omitted are 
some twenty lines of verse, by Aken- 
side and Bowles, and most of the last 
two pages of the lecture, including a 
passage in praise of the radical politi- 
cian, Horne Tooke.™ 

The additions to the text are more 
extensive than the deletions; they are 
too extensive for full quotation here. 
The first major addition concerns the 
Girondists, Robespierre (‘to prevent 
tyranny he became a Tyrant’), and 
the Reign of Terror.” In speaking of 
the Girondists, Coleridge makes the 
significant remark: ‘Men of Genius 
are rarely either prompt in action or 
consistent in general conduct. . . .’ % 
The second major addition is an at- 
tack on the democrats, beginning 
with the following sentence: “The 
majority of Democrats appear to me 
to have attained that portion of 
knowledge in politics, which Infidels 


*” A Moral and Political Lecture, p. 7. 

“The same, p. 19. Some of the differ- 
ences between the concluding pages of the 
two versions are detailed in the notes by 
Sara Coleridge to Essays on His Own 
Times, Ill, 1000 ff. 

* Conciones, pp. 10 ff. 

* The same, p. 10. 
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possess in religion.’ ** The third ma- 
jor addition, occupying ten of the 
twenty-eight pages, concludes the ad- 
dress. This addition contains a pas- 
sage in disagreement with Godwin’s 
view of society in Political Justice, 
the injunction to preach the Gospel 
to the poor,’* a quotation from the 
preface to New Travels in the United 
States of America by J.-P. Brissot,'* 
leader of the Girondists, and a brief 
statement of faith in ‘the doctrine 
of philosophical necessity.’ ** Despite 
these changes, the date that stands at 
the end of the ‘Introductory Address’ 
is February 1795. 

It is yet another version of the text, 
however, that chiefly concerns us 
here. Coleridge’s principal _ bibli- 
ographer states: 


The Introductory Address alone (with 
the omission of the opening paragraph) 
was reprinted in The Friend, Second 
Edition, 1818, Vol. ii, pp. 241-264.!® 


Coleridge himself prefaced the ‘re- 
print’ of 1818 with the note: 


The following Address was delivered at 
Bristol, in the year 1794-95. The only 
omissions regard the names of persons: 
and I insert them [sic] here in support 
of the assertion made by me, Vol. II. 
p- 37-40, and because this very Lecture 
has been referred to in an infamous Li- 
bel in proof of the Author’s former 
Jacobinism. Different as my present 
convictions are on the subject of philo- 
sophical Necessity, I have for this reason 
left the last page unaltered.?° 


“ The same, p. 14. 

* The same, p. 25. 

* The same, p. 27. 

* The same, pp. 31 f. 

* The same, p. 34. 

* Wise, Bibliography, p. 10. 

"The Friend (London, 1818), II, 241. 
The assertion referred to (II, 37 ff.) begins, 
‘I was never myself, at any period of my 
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The third edition of The Friend, pub- 
lished in 1837, was edited by Cole- 
ridge’s nephew and son-in-law, Henry 
Nelson Coleridge, who appended the 
following comment to his uncle’s 
prefatory note: 


This speech, or lecture, was, with an- 
other on the then war with France, pub- 
lished in November, 1795, under the 
title Conciones ad populum. In this edi- 
tion the author has made some altera- 
tions, but they are confined to the mere 


style.21 


These three descriptions of the 
1818 version of the text are manifestly 
contradictory, but even together they 
give no hint of the true nature and ex- 
tent of the alterations. The basis of 
the new text is, indeed, the ‘Introduc- 
tory Address.’ It is revised, however, 
not by any additions or mere stylistic 
alterations but by numerous omissions 
which total more than one fourth of 
the basic text. Four of the omitted 
passages amount only to a few lines 
each, but the others range in length 
from one to three pages. 

The first of the omissions is the first 
paragraph of the address, opening 
with a metaphor of the state as a ship 
and closing with the sentence: 


The exigences of the Times do not per- 
mit us to stay for the maturest years, 
lest the opportunity [to benefit society] 
be lost, while we are waiting for an in- 
crease of power.?? 


life, a convert to the system.’ The system, 
of course, is that of Jacobinism. 

"The Friend, ed. Henry Nelson Cole- 
ridge (London, 1837), I, 186. This com- 
ment is reprinted in all later editions of 
The Fri and in the standard Complete 
Works, ed. W. G. T. Shedd (New York, 
1853), II, 297. 

™ Conciones, p. 7. 
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The second omission concerns the 
immediate effect of the French Revo- 
lution: 


There was not a Tyrant in Europe, who 
did not tremble on his Throne. Free- 
dom herself heard the Crash aghast! 25 


The third omission is the latter half of 
the following sentence describing the 
first of four classes of the friends of 
freedom: 


On the report of French victories they 
blaze into Republicanism, at a tale of 
French excesses they darken into Aris- 
tocrats; and seek for shelter among those 
despicable adherents to fraud and tyr- 
anny, who ironically style themselves 
Constitutionalists.24 


The fourth omission is a whole 
page describing the second class of 
the friends of freedom, that class 
which, ‘unillumined by philosophy,’ 
is easily inflamed to rage. The omit- 
ted passage, extracts from which fol- 
low, is an attack on Pitt, confirmed, 


perhaps, by the pun in the closing 
sentence: 


These men are the rude materials from 
which a detestable Minister manufac- 
tures conspiracies. Among these men he 
sends a brood of sly political monsters, 
in the character of sanguinary Dema- 
gogues, and like Satan of old, “the 
Tempter ere the Accuser,” ensnares a 
few into Treason, that he may alarm 
the whole into Slavery. . . . farther than 
Names the Vulgar enquire not. Reli- 
gion and Reason are but poor substitutes 
for “Church and Constitution;” and the 
sable-vested Instigators of the Birming- 
ham riots well knew, that a Syllogism 
could not disarm a drunken Incendiary 
of his Firebrand, or a Demonstration 
helmet a Philosopher’s head against a 


*™ The same, p. 10. 
™ The same, p. 15. 
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Brickbat. But in the principles, which 
this Apostate has, by his emissaries, 
sown among a few blind zealots for 
Freedom, he has digged a pit into which 
he himself may perhaps be doomed to 
fall.?5 


The fifth omission, also from the sec- 
tion describing the second class of the 
friends of freedom, directly concerns 
the subject of philosophical necessity, 
to which Coleridge referred in the 
prefatory note of 1818. The passage 
reads: 


Convinced that vice is error, we shall 
entertain sentiments of Pity for the vi- 
cious, not of Indignation—and even 
with respect to that bad Man, to whom 
we have before alluded, altho’ we are 
now groaning beneath the burthen of 
his misconduct, we shall harbour no 
sentiments of Revenge; but rather con- 
dole with him that his chaotic Iniquities 
have exhibited such a complication of 
extravagance, inconsistency, and rash- 
ness as may alarm him with apprehen- 
sions of approaching lunacy! 76 


The sixth omission, the longest, is 
almost three pages, following the 
quotation of fourteen lines from 
Akenside’s The Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion. Most of the omitted passage is 
occupied by the quotation of one of 
Southey’s poems. The omitted prose 
sections of the passage, which con- 
cerns the fourth and best class of the 
friends of freedom, are as follows: 


Such is Joseph Gerald! Withering in 
the sickly and tainted gales of a prison, 
his healthful soul looks down from the 
citadel of his integrity on his impotent 
persecutors. I saw him in the foul and 
naked room of a jail—his cheek was 
sallow with confinement — his body was 


* The same, pp. 16 f. 
* The same, p. 18. 











emaciated; yet his eye spoke the invin- 
cible purposes of his soul, and he still 
sounded with rapture the successes of 
Freemen, forgetful of his own lingering 
martyrdom! Such too were the illustri- 
ous Triumvirate* whom as a Greek 
Poet expresses it, its not lawful for bad 
men even to praise. I will not say that I 
have abused your patience in thus in- 
dulging my feelings in strains of un- 
heard gratitude to those who may seem 
to justify God in the creation of man. 
It is with pleasure that I am permitted 
to recite a yet unpublished tribute to 
their merit, the production of one who 
has sacrified all the energies of his heart 
and head, a splendid offering on the 
altar of Liberty.... [At this point 
Southey’s poem, “To the Exiled Patri- 
ots,’ is quoted. ] 

Yes! there are those who have loved 
Freedom with wise ardor, and propa- 
gated its principles with unshaken cour- 
age! For it was ordained at the founda- 
tion of the world, that there should al- 
ways remain Pure Ones and uncorrupt, 
who should shine like Lights in Dark- 


ness, reconciling us to our own nature.?7 


The seventh omission occurs in a 
paragraph criticizing Godwin’s view 
of society as ‘a chain that ascends in 
a continuity of links.’ Coleridge in- 
sists that ‘between the Parlour and 
the Kitchen, the Tap and the Coffee- 
Room — there is a gulph that may not 
be passed.’ The omitted sentence 
reads: 


There are three ranks possessing an in- 
tercourse with each other: these are 
well comprized in the superscription of 
a Perfumer’s advertisement which I 


“The same, pp. 22 ff. The asterisk at 
‘Triumvirate’ indicates a note at the bottom 
of page 22 which reads, ‘Murr, Parmer, and 
Marcarort.’ Gerrald and the ‘illustrious Tri- 
umvirate’ were tried for sedition at Edin- 
burgh in March 1794, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to be transported. 


Notes 
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lately saw —“the Nobility, Gentry, and 
People of Dress.” 78 


The last omission, two pages with 
the exception of a single short sen- 
tence, is comprised of a quotation 
from the preface to ‘Brissot’s Travels 
in America, Coleridge’s favorable 
comment on the quotation, and a 
warning that violent revolutions may 
soon occur throughout Europe. Only 
the last part of this omission is given 
here: 


Yet rejected intreaty leads in its conse- 
quences to fierce coercion. And much 
as we deprecate the event, we have rea- 
son to conjecture that throughout all 
Europe it may not be far distant. The 
folly of the rulers of mankind grows 
daily more wild and ruinous: Oppres- 
sion is grievous — the oppressed feel and 
are restless. Such things may happen.”® 


These omissions reflect too well on 
Coleridge’s prefatory note of 1818. 
The only omissions that ‘regard the 
names of persons,’ if we except the 
possible pun on ‘pit,’ regard the names 
of ‘Gerald’ Muir, Palmer, Mar- 
garot, and Brissot, all of them persons 
who supported the French Revolu- 
tion and all of them favorably men- 
tioned by Coleridge in 1795. There 
is not a single alteration ‘confined,’ in 
the words of Henry Nelson Cole- 
ridge, ‘to the mere style,’ unless this 
be construed to mean minor changes 
of typography and punctuation. 

It cannot be argued in Coleridge’s 
favor that the 1818 ‘reprint’ of his 
first political lecture (the third and 
last printing it achieved in his life- 
time) was thus extensively altered 
without the author’s knowledge, for 


* The same, pp. 25 f. 
™ The same, pp. 32 f. 
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there is manifest evidence to the con- 
trary. The Harvard College Library 
possesses what may well be the very 
copy of Conciones ad Populum used 
by Coleridge to determine the revised 
text of the ‘Introductory Address.’ 
This copy was presented by the au- 
thor to the Morgans, the family with 
which Coleridge lived from 1810 to 
1816 and which he continued to hold 
in highest regard after his removal to 
Highgate.*° In the Morgan copy, the 
‘Introductory Address,’ and that lec- 
ture alone, is heavily marked with 
pencil and ink. The ink markings 
seem to be later, for they are both less 
extensive than the pencil markings 
and, where most extensive, serve 
chiefly to explain them. Accordingly, 
the pencil markings are discussed here 
first. They begin at the second para- 
graph, which, with the paragraphs 
immediately following, is set off by a 
lightly penciled line running down 
the left margin. The first paragraph, 
omitted in the ‘reprint’ in The Friend, 
is unmarked. All other passages omit- 
ted in The Friend, however, and only 
those passages, are marked for dele- 
tion in this copy. The deletions are 
indicated in various ways. Some are 
completely marked through with 
horizontal lines,** some are simply 


*” On the verso of the present front fly- 
leaf of the volume the following is pasted: 
‘Mr & Mrs Morgan from the author, their 
obliged and grateful friend. S. T. Cole- 
ridge’. These words are written in light 
brown ink, whereas other comments in the 
volume in ink, one of which is dated July 
1820, are far darker. The copy was prob- 
ably given the Morgans during Coleridge’s 
stay with them; if it was given later, it must 
have been before the death of Morgan, 
] sewer by March 1820, and certainly by 

ugust 1821’ (E. K. Chambers, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, Oxford, 1938, p. 292). 

= Omission seven and the last part of 

omission eight. 
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scratched through with a large ‘X,’ ** 
some are marked through by a single 
vertical line,®* and one is unmarked 
except for a conventional deletion 
sign in the left margin.** Coleridge 
probably borrowed this gift copy of 
Conciones ad Populum from the 
Morgans in order to revise the text of 
the ‘Introductory Address’ for the 
1818 edition of The Friend.** 

The few inked marks and notes in 
the Morgan copy may have been 
made by Coleridge as late as July 
1820, the date of one of the notes. 
Those in the text of the ‘Introductory 
Address’ are concerned with the 
sixth omission, two pages of which 
are marked through in ink as well as 
in pencil.** In the margin of the para- 
graph beginning ‘Such is Joseph 
Gerald!’, Coleridge has placed an ‘x’ 
which refers to the following note at 
the bottom of the page: ‘Written by 
Southey. I never saw these men S. 
T. Coleridge’.8* This raises a diffi- 
cult question of authorship, particu- 
larly difficult since Coleridge several 
times published under his own name 
works that were actually written in 
collaboration.**® The attribution to 

* Omissions three, four, part of six, and 
the first part of eight. 

* Omission five, and parts of six and 
eight. 

* Omission two. 

“Coleridge found it necessary to bor- 
row a copy of the 1812 edition of The 
Friend to prepare the text of the 1818 edi- 
tion; see Unpublished Letters, Il, 178. 

* Conciones, pp. 22 f. 

* The same, p. 22; see Plate Ia. 

* Witness his first published work in 
book form, The Fall of Robespierre, 1794. 
Although Coleridge wrote only the first of 
the play’s three acts, he omitted Southey’s 
name from the title-page, which bears only 
his own. See Letters, ed. Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge (Boston, 1895), I, 85. Another 


example of this trait concerns part of the 
text of Biographia Literaria, of which the 
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Notes 


Southey seems to be supported in part 
by the following passage from a letter 
written to him by Coleridge on 13 
November 1795: 


My own lectures I wrote for myself, 
eleven in number, excepting a very few 
pages which most reluctantly you eked 
out for me. And such pages! I would 
not have suffered them to have stood 
in a lecture of yours. To your lec- 
tures I dedicated my whole mind and 
heart, and wrote one half in quantity; 
but in quality you must be conscious 
that all the tug of brain was mine, and 
that your share was little more than 
transcription.®® 


Perhaps this charge explains the al- 
teration of the last pages of A Moral 
and Political Lecture to their new 
form in Conciones ad Populum, the 
preface of which is dated 16 Novem- 
ber 1795,*° only three days after the 
letter was written. But if this is so, 
why should Coleridge have retained 
any part of Southey’s ‘very few 
pages’? #4 In view of Coleridge’s no- 
toriously convenient memory,* the 
attribution to Southey, penned almost 


penultimate chapter, on Maturin’s Bertram, 
was partially written by Morgan. Cole- 
ridge gives ‘no indication of Morgan’s 
share’ (Chambers, Coleridge, p. 280). 

® Letters, I, 149. 

“ Conciones, p. 3. 

“The annotation in the Morgan copy 
may have been the source of Henry Nelson 
Coleridge’s inaccurate remark: “The elo- 
quent passage in conclusion of the first of 
these Addresses [the ‘Introductory Ad- 
dress’] was written by Mr. Southey’ (‘Bio- 
graphical Supplement,’ Biographia Literaria, 
London, 1847, II, 346). 

“Compare Chambers’ judgment (Cole- 
ridge, p. 1): “There is, indeed, much evi- 
dence that Coleridge’s capacious and reten- 
tive memory for things which had hap- 
pened to him, and still more for — 
which he had read, was qualified, not only 
by an easy oblivion of his own past senti- 
ments, but also by a marked lack of preci- 
sion in chronological detail.’ 
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twenty-five years after the publica- 
tion of Conciones ad Populum, can- 
not be given much weight. 

The statement, ‘I never saw these 
men,’ is also suspect. Lawrence Han- 
son, in his authoritative account of 
Coleridge’s early years, writes: “With 
Godwin, Coleridge visited Joseph 
Gerrald in Newgate,’ but Hanson’s 
only documentation is, unfortunately, 
a reference to the passage in Conci- 
ones ad Populum** Coleridge did 
meet Holcroft, Godwin, and other 
radical politicians in London in No- 
vember and December 1794, as his 
letters reveal, but there is nothing in 
them to indicate that he saw Gerrald. 
The only references to Gerrald in the 
published letters occur in letters to 
John Thelwall written in the spring 
of 1796.** In one of them, however, 
Coleridge specifically claims the au- 
thorship of the passage in question: 


I am sorry that you should entertain so 
degrading an opinion of me as to ima- 
gine that I imdustriously collected anec- 
dotes unfavourable to the characters of 
great men. No, Thelwall, but I cannot 
shut my ears, and I have never given a 
moment’s belief to any one of those 
stories unless when they were related to 
me at different times by professed dem- 
ocrats. My vice is of the opposite class, 
a precipitance in praise; witness my pan- 
egyric on Gerrald and that black gentle- 
man Margarot in the “Conciones,” and 
my foolish verses to Godwin in the 
“Morning Chronicle.” 4 


The other notes written in ink in 
the Morgan copy, two in number, 
are not directly concerned with the 


“Coleridge; the Early Years, pp. 63, 
171, 436. 

“ Letters, I, 161, 166. 

“The same, |, 166 f. Margarot was a 
West Indian. See note 27 above. 
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state of the text but are interesting in 
their own right. One of them is 
pasted on the verso of the present 
front flyleaf of the volume; it reads: 


Except the two or three passages in- 
volving the doctrine of Phil. Necessity 
& Unitarianism I see little or nothing in 
these outbursts of my youthful Zeal to 
retract, & with exception of some flame- 
colored Epithets applied to Persons, as 
Mr Pitt & others, or rather to Personifi- 
cations (for such they really were to 
me) as little to regret. 

Qualis ab initio, ... 

EZTHZE = S.T.C. 
July, 1820.46 


Perhaps Coleridge, by the time he 
wrote this note, had already forgotten 
his retractions and apparent regrets of 
1818. If this be the case, qualis ab 
initio may better be read as a judg- 
ment against him than as a motto in 
his praise. 

The other note, written on the fly- 
leaf of the second address in the vol- 
ume, and also apparently dating from 
1820, refers to the following sentence 
from the ‘Introductory Address’: 


For this “subdued sobriety” of temper 
a practical faith in the doctrine of philo- 


“Tt will be seen from Plate Ib that Cole- 
ridge first attempted his favorite signature 
in lower case Greek letters (with his pecu- 
liar digraph for sigma and tau), then inked 
out the last letter, and rewrote the signa- 
ture in upper case (with a digraph for the 
tau and eta). The passage is printed in 
Gillman, Coleridge, p. 73, with the note 
that it ‘was written at Highgate, in a copy 
of the Conciones ad Populum.’ Henry Nel- 
son Coleridge also quotes it in the ‘Bio- 
graphical Supplement,’ Biographia Literaria, 
II, 346, with the comment: ‘It was late in 
life that, after a reperusal of these Con- 
ciones, Coleridge wrote [it] on a blank 
page of one of them. .. .’ It is also quoted 

y Sara Coleridge, who acknowledges her 
source in Gillman, in the notes to Essays on 
His Own Times, Ill, 999. 
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sophical necessity seems the only pre- 
parative.*7 


The comment reads: 


It is worthy of remark, that we may 
possess a thing in such fullness as pre- 
vents its possession from being an object 
of distinct consciousness. Only as it 
lessens or dims, we reflect on it & learn 
to value it. This is one main cause why 
young men of high & ardent minds find 
nothing repulsive in the doctrines of 
necessity — which in after years they (as 
I have) recoil from.—Thus too the 
faces of Friends dearly loved become 
distinct in memory or dreams, only after 
long absence. S.T.C.48 


The Harvard College Library also 
possesses the complete set of the 1818 
edition of The Friend which Cole- 
ridge heavily annotated and presented 
to his young admirer and friend, 
Thomas Allsop, on 1 January 1820.‘ 
The only annotated passage in the 
‘reprint of the ‘Introductory Ad- 
dress’ is this same one about the doc- 
trine of philosophical necessity.®° 
This comment reads: 


I hope that this Paragraph in all the full- 
ness of its contrast with my present con- 
victions, will start up before me when- 
ever I speak, think, or feel intolerantly 
of the Hearts of other men merely on 
account of their speculative opinions. 
As to the Sf [paragraph?] itself, it may 
be observed that young men are least 


“ Conciones, p. 34. 

“This comment is also printed in Gill- 
man, Coleridge, p. 73, and from that source 
in Sara Coleridge’s notes to Essays on His 
Own Times, Ill, 999. 

“On the half-title of the first volume 
Coleridge wrote: “To my honored Friend 
T. Allsop in grateful and affectionate re- 
membrance and in cheerful confident hope, 
these volumes, the introduction to my phil- 
osophical labors. S. T. Coleridge. 1. Jan’y. 
1820. Highgate.’ 

” The Friend (1818), II, 263. 











Notes 


shocked at the doctrine of necessity on 
the ground, that they possess most free- 
dom of action, most power of sponta- 
neity: and on what we possess most we 
reflect the least. 


This is followed by an almost illegible 
date, possibly ‘Oct 19,’ and signed 
‘S.T.C.’ 33 

About a year before publication of 
the ‘reprint’ of the ‘Introductory Ad- 
dress,’ Coleridge wrote in the open- 
ing sentence of the penultimate chap- 
ter of his Biographia Literaria: 


In the rifacciamento of Tue Frienp, I 
have inserted extracts [sic!] from the 
Conciones ad Populum, printed, though 
scarcely published, in the year 1795, in 


"Henry Nelson Coleridge (The Friend, 
1837, II, 203) prints the following note to 
the same passage: ‘I hope that this last 
paragraph, in all the fulness of its contrast 
with my present convictions, will start up 
before me whenever I speak, think, or feel 
intolerantly of persons on account of their 
doctrines and opinions. 30th Oct. 1818, 
This note is reprinted in Sara Coleridge’s 
edition of Conciones ad Populum in Essays 
on His Own Times, I, 29. It also appears in 
later editions of The Friend, including that 
in the standard Complete Works (Il, -307). 
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the very heat and height of my anti- 
ministerial enthusiasm: these in proof 
that my principles of politics have sus- 
tained no change.5? 
When the ‘reprint’ appeared, it was 
indeed, as has been demonstrated, a 
series of extracts from the ‘Introduc- 
tory Address’; not only was this fact 
unacknowledged by the use of sus- 
pension points in the text but it was 
actually denied in Coleridge’s prefa- 
tory note (‘the only omissions regard 
the names of persons’) and has never 
been noted by his bibliographers. 
Coleridge’s very protestations force 
us to question the implications, if not 
the sincerity, of his famous remark 
about the Bristol period written some 
twenty years later: 
O! never can I remember those days 
with either shame or regret. For I was 
most sincere, most disinterested! My 
opinions were indeed in many and most 
important points erroneous; but my 
heart was single.®* 

S. F. Jounson 
™ Biographia Literaria (London, 1817), 


Il, 254. 
® The same, I, 168. 


The Illustrations of the First Little Gidding 


Concordance 


HE earliest of the Little Gid- 

ding Concordances, made, ap- 
parently in 1630, by Nicholas 
Ferrar and his nieces for use at their 
hourly services, the famous volume 
borrowed, studied, and annotated by 
Charles I, was described by the Rev- 
erend C. Leslie Craig in the Autumn 
1947 issue of the Buttetin. Unre- 


corded since its return by the king, 
the volume might, it was thought, 
have perished in 1646, when manor 
house and church were pillaged by 
Puritan fanatics. Its surprising reap- 
pearance at an English provincial 
bookshop in 1933, its hairbreadth res- 
cue from domestic service as a blot- 
ting pad, and its subsequent elevation 
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to a position of honor in the Harvard 
Library read like a  bibliophile’s 
dream. Since the publication of Mr 
Craig’s article, a study of the illustra- 
tions has made possible the identifica- 
tion of all but one of the ‘many beau- 
tiful pictures’ selected for the Con- 
cordance and cut out and mounted by 
the earnest young people under the 
guidance of their uncle. 

The book is a folio, composed of 
eighty-six pages, fifty-three of which 
are supplied with large engravings re- 
duced considerably in size by not 
very neat trimming. Twenty-three 
of the illustrations are mounted each 
on the upper half of a page, the text 
pasted in double columns beneath; 
twenty-seven occupy variable central 
positions, with the text above and be- 
low; one is at the bottom of a page; 
one occupies a full page; and one, 
composite in form, serves as a head- 
ing at the beginning of the work. 
Titles, cut from their prints, usually 
appear at the top of the pages, but in 
one case the title has been applied im- 
mediately above a central illustra- 
tion,! and there are four illustrations 
without title, although one shows pos- 
sible traces.? Artists’ signatures or 
monograms have been cut off, except 
in one instance.* Engravings and text 


are framed within uneven lines of red 
ink.* 


* Christ Blessing the Children, p. 50. 

*The Adoration of the Shepherds, p. 4 
(possible traces of a title); the Transfigura- 
tion, p. 39; the Return of the Prodigal Son, 
p- 48; the Tribute Money, p. 58. 

*The Return of the Prodigal Son, p. 48 
(signature). 

“The framed spaces of the first fifteen 
pages or so seem to have been ruled before 
the mounting of illustrations and text, for 
aay and passages frequently overlap the 
ines. Beginning with the Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes, p. 18, the framing is 
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Fifty of the illustrations, including 
the upper half of the first page (Plate 
I), have been identified with the se- 
ries of fifty-one engravings entitled 
Vita, passio, et resurrectio lesu Christi, 
designed by Martin de Vos and pub- 
lished by Adriaen Collaert in Ant- 
werp presumably about 1600.5 The 
first engraving of the Vita series is a 
title-print (Plate Ila), with no en- 
graver’s signature. Of the other fifty 
prints, fourteen were engraved by 
Adriaen Collaert, six by Hans Col- 
laert II, six by Jean Baptiste Barbé, 
seventeen by Jacques de Bie, and seven 
by Cornelis Galle. 

This title-page was particularly 
suited for adaptation as the heading of 
a Gospel harmony. By the removal 
of the worldly elements of the arms 
and dedication, and the substitution 
of parts of other prints, a completely 
religious decorative page was com- 
posed in the patchwork manner that 
became characteristic in the later 
Little Gidding Concordances. A 
comparison readily shows how the 
arms were cut away, leaving only the 


more symmetrical and suggests a reversal 
of method, which is obvious on pp. 31 and 
40, where red lines are ruled on top of por- 
tions of the text. 

* Adrien Moureau says categorically, ‘Tl 
fut dedié aux archiducs et parut en 1607, 
quatre ans aprés la mort de M. de Vos’ (arti- 
cle entitled ‘Un artiste anversois au temps des 
guerres de Flandre: Martin de Vos et ses 
graveurs, L’Art, LIX, 1894, 470), but gives 
no evidence for so precise a date. The 
Archdukes Albert and Isabella were not es- 
tablished as sovereigns of the Netherlands 
until 1598, so that the dates for the work 
appearing in Nagler, Kiinstler-Lexikon, 
XXIII (1924), 344 (‘um 1593’) and in the 
British Museum’s General Catalogue of 
Printed Books, XL (1940), col. 466 (‘1595?”) 
must be too early. 

* Reproduced from a copy in the Rijks- 
museum, Amsterdam, through the courtesy 
of the Museum. 
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crown and the pendent ‘toison d’or’ 
as indications of what had been re- 
placed. In lieu of the arms, the name 
of God, inscribed in Hebrew letters, 
in a radiating glory, was fitted; where 
its oval shape did not quite fill the 
space a small clipping of the sun, 
moon, and stars was inserted. In place 
of the dedication appears a Crucifix- 
ion cut from a different engraving 
(Plate IIb),? with figures of the Vir- 
gin and St John from this same print 
pasted in the lower corners of the 
page. The space left by the excised 
title of the Vita was, however, never 
filled in. 

The engraving from which the 
Christ, Virgin, and St John were 
taken is to be found in the series en- 
titled Passio Domini Nostri Jesu 
Christi, a set of twenty-two plates en- 
graved after Martin de Vos by Hie- 
ronymus Wierix (died 1619). The 
plates were published in three states, 
the first without signatures, as illus- 
trated, the second with the signatures 
‘M. de Vos inuent. Hieronymus 
Wierx fecit. Hans Van Luyck ex- 
cud.’, and the third with the signa- 
tures ‘H. Wierx f. et C. Visscher ex.’ 8 
It has not been possible to date this 
series precisely. 

In the Concordance, after the first 
page, twenty engravings from the 
Vita follow in the same sequence as 
in Collaert’s series save for the trans- 
position of the two scenes, Christ 
with Nicodemus, and Christ with the 
Woman of Samaria, the Little Gid- 
ding version adhering strictly to the 


"Reproduced from a copy in the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library, through the courtesy 
of the Library. 

*Louis Joseph Alvin, Catalogue raisonné 
de Paeuvre des trois fréres Jean, Jérome @ 
Antoine Wierix (Brussels, 1866), p. 65. 


order as set forth in the Gospel of St 
John. Then a print of bolder design 
and larger scale is introduced, illus- 
trating the Calling of St Matthew. 
An untrimmed copy of the original 
print found in the Thesaurus novi 
testamenti of Gerard de Jode, Ant- 
werp (1585?), issigned with the mono- 
gram ‘H.C.F.’ These initials, which 
appear on a number of prints, are 
usually called those of Hans Collaert 
II, although some authorities have at- 
tributed them to a Herman Coblent, 
about whom little is known.® The 
Thesaurus novi testamenti is a collec- 
tion of engravings by various artists, 
the prints in many series separately 
numbered. It is a companion to de 
Jode’s Thesaurus sacrarum bistoria- 
rum veteris testamenti, which is 
dated 1585. Most of the engravings 
had been issued previously as single 
prints, books of prints, or as illustra- 
tions in printed books.’ 

Seven more prints of the Vita fol- 
low in order, after which there is a 
break with a slightly larger engrav- 
ing, from a different series, a picture 
of the Return of the Prodigal Son. 
As already noted, this is one of the 
engravings mounted without a title, 
and is also the only engraving in the 
volume that bears a signature, ‘Mart 
de Vos invent,’ inscribed on the ma- 
sonry wall of the fountain. Compari- 
son with an untrimmed copy “ shows 
there was no engraver’s name, and 
reveals the title ‘Pater, peccaui in 
celum et coram te, iam non sum dig- 
nus vocari filius tuus. Luc. 15.’ It is 


*Nagler, Die Monogrammisten (Mu- 
nich, 1858-79), IU, 283; Thieme-Becker, VII 
(1912), 130. 

* British Museum. General Catalogue of 
Printed Books, XVIII (1937), col. 1956. 

“In the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
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number seven of a series not yet iden- 
tified. 

Following three more scenes from 
the Vita comes the only Italian en- 
graving used in the book, again 
mounted without title, a version of 
the Tribute Money by Martino Rota, 
after the painting in the National Gal- 
lery, London, traditionally ascribed 
to Titian. The engraving is on a big 
scale, inconsistent in style with the 
other pictures, and because of its size 
occupies the entire page even after 
the removal of a classical entablature 
with three panels bearing an eight- 
line inscription and signatures. The 
date of the engraving has not been 
determined. 

The Concordance then returns 
once more to the Vita prints, but with 
the next four pictures reverses the 
Vita order to conform with the se- 
quence of events in the Gospels, so 
that in the Concordance the scene of 
the Widow’s Mite precedes that of 
Jesus Foretelling the Destruction of 
the Temple, and the Washing of the 
Disciples’ Feet precedes the Last Sup- 
per. Thereafter the Concordance fol- 
lows the Vita prints and order to the 
end, except for the omission of the 
last but one of the Vita series, Christ’s 
Descent into Limbo, which may have 
been judged inappropriate to the 
needs of the community. 

Nicholas Ferrar, when he set about 
the compilation of this first Concord- 
ance, had conveniently at hand a col- 
lection of engravings of Scriptural 
subjects, acquired during his travels 
as a young man, from 1613 to 1618, to 
regain his health. In the words of Dr 
Peckard: 


In his travels through Holland, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain, Mr. Ferrar pur- 
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chased many rare articles of curiosity, 
many scarce and valuable books, and 
learned treatises in the languages of 
those different countries. In collecting 
which he certainly had a principal eye 
to those which treated the subjects of a 
Spiritual Life, Devotion, and Religious 
retirement. He bought also a very great 
number of Prints engraved by the best 
masters of that time; all relative to his- 
torical passages of the old and new Test- 
ament. Indeed he let nothing of this 
sort that was valuable escape him. And 
this great treasure of Rarities, Books, 
and Prints, upon his return home, he had 
the satisfaction to find were safely ar- 
rived there before him. 

Very little indeed of this treasure is 
now remaining. The Ferrar family be- 
ing firm in their loyalty to the King, 
their house at Gidding was plundered in 
the Civil Wars; and in a wanton devas- 
tation, all these things perished, except 
some of the Prints, not of great value, 
still in possession of the Editor.2 


Whatever Nicholas may originally 
have thought of his prints as works of 
art, it is obvious that by the time he 
settled at Little Gidding and set about 
the production of the first Concord- 
ance he was concerned solely with 
the graphic portrayal of sacred story, 
sacrificing any other consideration to 
the exigencies of illustration, by 
means of the ‘Knives & Cizers’ of his 
assiduous nieces. 


Nancy G. Casor 


% Memoirs of the Life of Mr. Nicholas 
Ferrar (Cambridge, 1790), pp. 88-89. Actu- 
ally the destruction had begun much earlier; 
the ae eng sacrifice of what must 
have included a part of this ‘treasure’ is de- 
scribed in Blackstone, Ferrar Papers, 
60-64. On his deathbed Nicholas Ferrar 
gave his brother John explicit directions as 
to his burial in front of Little Gidding 
Church. ‘When you have measured out the 
place for my grave, then goe & take out of 
my Study, those three great Hampers full 
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New Letters from Dr Johnson to Dr Taylor 


lished * a list of the letters written 

by Samuel Johnson to the Rev- 
erend Dr John Taylor, the Ash- 
bourne pluralist. Taylor, who kept 
most of Johnson’s letters and care- 
fully numbered each, refused Bos- 
well’s application for them. In time 


[: 1926 Dr R. W. Chapman pub- 


of Bookes that have stood there locked up 
these many yeares: ... Carry .. . those 
Hampers to the place of my grave, & upon 
it, see you burn them all: . . . Goe, Let it 
be done, Let it be done, & then come again 
all of you to me. So it was performed, & a 
great Smoke, Bonefire & flame they made; 
& it being upon a Hill, the Townes round 
about, & Men in y* fields, came running up 
to the House, Supposing some great fire 
had hapned at Little Gidding.” When as- 
sured it had been done, he called for pen, 
ink, and paper and wrote: ‘November 28." 
1637. 1.H.S. In the name of God, Amen. In 
as much as all the Comedyes, Tragedyes, 
Pastoralls &c: & all those they call Hero- 
icall Poems, none excepted; & like wise all 
the Bookes of Tales, w™ they call Novells, 
& all feigned Historyes written in Prose, all 
Love Hymns, & all the like Bookes are full 
of Idolatry, & especially tend to the Over- 
throw of Christian Religion, undermining 
the very Foundations thereof, & corrupt & 
pollute the minds of the Readers, with 
filthy lusts, as, woe is me, I have proved in 
myself. In this regard therefore, to shew 
my detestation of them to the World, & 
that all others may take warning, I have 
burned all of them, & most humbly have, & 
doe beseech God, to forgive me all my mis- 
ne time in them, & all the sinns that they 
ave caused in me, w™ surely, but for his 
infinite Grace, had carryed my soule down 
into Hell long ere this. And I profess to be 
of M* Galliatius his opinion, that the having 
an Orlando in the House, is sufficient 
ground to have it burnt down over y* 
heads, that truly feare God. I beseech all 
that truly feare God, that love Jesus Christ, 
to consider these things well. Amen, Amen, 
Amen,’ 
* Review of English Studies, Il (1926), 
89-92. 


they were widely scattered. George 
Birkbeck Hill printed many in his 
edition of the letters, but failed to 
find others, and it was only when Dr 
Chapman addressed himself to the 
problem in the course of preparing 
his forthcoming monumental edition 
that any systematic attempt was made 
to recreate the correspondence. 

Dr Chapman’s list of 1926 unavoid- 
ably contained some gaps. Between 
Johnson’s letter of 6 October 1772, 
which Taylor numbered 21, and that 
of 27 February 1773, Taylor’s num- 
ber 24, there appeared in the Chap- 
man list only a letter of 12 December, 
of which the original has apparently 
been lost and of which the sole evi- 
dence is a manuscript note among 
Hill’s papers. 

In 1939 Dr Chapman published ? a 
supplement to his earlier list which, 
among other additions, filled in Tay- 
lor’s number 22, a letter in the Harry 
Elkins Widener Collection, at Har- 
vard, dated 13 October 1772 and 
published below for the first time. 
It was then to be presumed that the 
lost letter of 12 December noted by 
Hill would close the remaining gap 
represented by Taylor’s number 23. 

Actually, however, the December 
letter, if it existed, was not Taylor’s 
number 23, for that document has 
just come into the writer’s possession. 
It is a letter of 19 October 1772, also 
published below for the first time. 

A moment may be taken to supply 
the background. Early in October 
1772 Johnson completed his numerous 


*Idem, XV (1939), 81-84. 
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revisions of the Dictionary for the 
fourth folio edition. He then was 
free to take his ‘annual ramble into 
the middle counties,’ which had been 
a yearly expedition since 1769. Plan- 
ning to visit first Lichfield and then 
Ashbourne, he wrote Taylor on 
6 October that he would ‘come down 
to Lichfield next week,’ and added, 
‘I will send you word when I am to 
set out, and hope you will fetch me. 
Miss Porter will be satisfied with a 
very little of my company.’ ® 

By 13 October Johnson’s plans had 
matured, and he wrote Taylor again 
to announce his coming. The fol- 
lowing is a transcript of the unpub- 
lished original in the Widener Col- 
lection: ¢ 


Dear Sir 
Francis has just taken places in the 
stage, and we expect to be at Lichfield 
on Fryday. How soon you will think 
it proper to fetch us away must be left 
to your determination. We shall stay 
I am afraid longer than we are welcome 
if we stay long. 
I am, 
Sir, 
Your most humble servant 
Sam: Johnson 
London Oct. 13. 1772 


Johnson left London according to 
plan at nine o’clock on the night of 
Thursday 15 October, and arrived at 
Lichfield the following evening at 
eleven. The next day Taylor wrote 


* Letters of Samuel Jobnson, ed. G. B. 
Hill (Oxford, 1892), I, 191, letter no. 278. 
Letters in this edition are cited below by 
number only. 

* The letter is addressed ‘To the Reverend 
Dr Taylor/ in Ashbourne/ Derbyshire’ and 
is docketed by Taylor ‘13, Oct! 72. 22’. 
The final pair of figures represents the 
number in the series which Taylor assigned 
to this letter. 
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him, rather brusquely it would seem, 
that he would be ready to call for 
Johnson about the 25th, adding, ‘I shall 
set out for Lichfield, where I beg you 
will not detain me.’® The following, 
from the unpublished original in the 
writer’s possession, is Johnson’s an- 
swer: ® , 


Dear Sir 
If you are so unwilling to be detained 

at Lichfield, it had been better if you 
had told me the day on which you 
would come, else I am in a state of un- 
certainty. I have so little entertainment 
here that I think of making some ex- 
cursion; and if that should happen you 
may come when I am away. I will 
therefore fix the Meeting thus. I will be 
here ready for you on Tuesday the 
twenty seventh of this month. I do not 
mean that you need come on Tuesday 
but that you are not to come sooner. 

I am 

Sir 

Your affectionate servant 

Monday Oct. 19. 1772 Sam: Johnson 


There appears to be no evidence 
that Johnson actually took any excur- 
sion. He wrote to Mrs Thrale from 
Lichfield on the 24th, and would 
probably have mentioned a side trip 
if he had made one. 

The chief interest in these letters 
lies in the further indication of the 
temporary coolness which seems to 
have sprung up between Johnson and 
Lucy Porter. Johnson was able to be 
shrewdly objective about his step- 
daughter, of whom he said in 1767 
that she was ‘a little discoloured by 


* Permission to quote this letter, the origi- 
nal of which is in the R. B. Adam Library 
(formerly at the University of Rochester), 
is gratefully acknowledged. 

*The address is exactly like that of the 
previous letter, and Taylor has docketed it 
‘19 Oct? 72 23’. 
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hoary virginity.’ But it cannot be 
doubted that she to whom he wrote, 
‘I love to think on you,’ and whom he 
called ‘My dearest Dear,’ had a real 
place in his affections. For her part, 
Lucy could also be distant or not as 
she chose. In 1769 she was glad to see 
Johnson, and saved him her best 
gooseberries; in June 1771 Johnson 
wrote, ‘Miss Porter is very kind to 
me.’ But when he returned to Lich- 
field the following month, this affec- 
tion seems to have diminished. Writ- 
ing to Mrs Thrale in July that he 
longed for Taylor’s chaise to come 
and call for him, he added, ‘... I 
think Lucy did not long for it, though 
she was not sorry to see it. Lucy is a 
philosopher; and considers me as one 
of the external and accidental things 
that are to be taken and left without 
emotion.’ Later the same month he 
described Lichfield, in a letter to Mr 
Thrale, as a place which had no temp- 
tations to prolong his stay, and early 
in August he told Mrs Thrale: ‘My 
purpose was to have made haste to 
you and Streatham; and who would 
have expected that I should be stopped 
by Lucy? ...she told me that I 
should not go till after next week. 
. . . Lucy is likewise a very peremp- 
tory maiden; and if I had gone with- 
out permission, I am not very sure 
that I might have been welcome at 
another time.’ 7 

The breach apparently was soon 
healed. Either before Johnson left 
Lichfield for Ashbourne in October 
1772, or when he returned on 2 De- 
cember, Lucy melted. Johnson, how- 
ever, stood his distance. On 5 Decem- 
ber he wrote to Mrs Thrale, ‘When 


"Letters nos. 190, 209, 220, 229, 252, 260, 
265, 266. 
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your last letter came, Lucy had just 
been wheedling for another week. 
Lucy seldom wheedles. I had not 
promised her, and therefore was not 
distressed by your summons. I have 
ordered the chaise for Monday . . .’® 

By 1775 affection had sufficiently 
revived so that Johnson was signing 
himself, ‘I am, dearest love . . ,’ and 
by 1777 was beginning his letters to 
Lucy, ‘Dear love.’ They seem to have 
remained on good terms until John- 
son’s death. 


Another gap in the Johnson- 
Taylor correspondence is closed by 
the unpublished letter of 4 May 1779 
now in the Amy Lowell Collection 
in the Harvard College Library. Dr 
Chapman added this letter to his list 
in his 1939 supplement,® but he 
erred in saying that Taylor did not 
assign it a number, for it bears the 
endorsement ‘57’. 

The six and a half years between 
Johnson’s visit to Taylor in 1772, 
which occasioned the two letters 
quoted above, and the present letter 
of 1779 were eventful ones for John- 
son. He had in the meanwhile 
journeyed to Scotland with Boswell 
and to Wales with the Thrale family; 
he had published two political pam- 
phlets, his account of the Hebridean 
tour, and twenty-two of his Lives of 
the Poets; he lost Goldsmith and 
Garrick, but experienced the sunniest 
days of his life with the Streatham 
coterie. His health was troublesome: 
though he admitted that everyone 
said he looked well, he complained of 
restless nights and shortness of 


* Permission to quote this letter, also in 
the Adam Library, is likewise gratefully 
acknowledged. 

*See ante, note 2. 
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breath, and it was this which was 
uppermost in his mind when he wrote 
Taylor the letter in the Amy Lowell 
Collection, as follows: 1° 


Dear Sir 

It is a long time since I wrote to you, 
but alas! what have two sick old Friends 
to say to one another? commonly nothing 
but that they continue to be sick. This 
at least is my case. Your last letter gave 
me hopes that it is less yours. But 
though we may be by intervals better, 
we know that we are in the main grow- 
ing worse. This decline may however 
be hastened or retarded, and I hope we 
shall both retard it, as far as the laws of 
Nature permit. You are so regular that 
I know not what to advise more than 
you already do. I believe a moderate 
use of the weights will be useful, but 
nequid nimis, fatigue is dangerous. 

Mr Green of Lichfield has been here, 
and is returned loaded with Sir Ashton 
Levers superfluities. He said nothing of 
the affair of Wood, nor was it men- 
tioned: 

I am, 
Dear Sir, 

Your most humble servant 
Sam: Johnson 


May 4. 1779 


Some few points deserve brief 
comment. The theme nequid nimis \ 
was a favorite one with Johnson; in 
other letters to Taylor and to Henry 
Thrale he recommended moderation 
in exercise, which he defined as ‘labour 
without weariness. ‘Mr Green’ is 
Richard Greene, whose museum of 
curiosities is thrice mentioned in the 


* The letter is addressed ‘Revd Dr Tay- 
lor/ Ashbourn/ Derbyshire’ in the hand of 
W. Strahan, and is franked by him. It is 
docketed by Taylor “4 May 79 57’. 

= ‘nam id arbitror 
Adprime in vita esse utile, ut ne quid nimis.’ 
Andria, 1, 1, 34. Cf. the common Greek 
proverb, ‘undey Gyay. 
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Life; he had apparently acquired 
some duplicates from Sir Ashton 
Lever, of Alkrington near Manches- 
ter, the owner of ‘one of the grandest 
collections of the most perfect speci- 
mens of Natural History that perhaps 
are to be seen in any private gentle- 
man’s possession in Europe.’ It 
must be admitted that the size of the 
Lever collection (1300 glass cases be- 
sides four sides of rooms shelved 
from top to bottom) was impressive. 
The quality and heterogeneity, how- 
ever, would doubtless startle the 
modern naturalist: among the items 
were ‘a non-descript Antelope .. . a 
Leveret with seven legs, eight feet, 
and one head... [among the birds] 
the Knot, the Whimball . . . the Poal- 
snipe ... and a dun Wagtail ...a 
few pictures of birds in straw, very 
natural, by Miss Gregg; a basket of 
flowers, cut in paper . . . a head of his 
present Majesty, cut in Cannil Coal, 
said to be a striking likeness,’ and a 
good many other odd objects." 

The affair of Wood about which 
Greene said nothing was a lawsuit 
which the litigious Taylor had 
brought to establish his rights to the 


* This and the following details concern- 
ing the Lever collection are taken from the 
description in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
XLII (1773), 219-221. 

*In 1774 Lever removed the collection 
to Leicester House, where he exhibited it 
and himself for a fee. Fanny Burney, in the 
last entry of her diary for 1782, gives an 
amusing account of his eccentric behavior. 
In 1784 the House of Commons passed a bill 
authorizing Lever to dispose of the col- 
lection by a lottery, in spite of strong oppo- 
sition to the expenditure of ‘constituents 
money for stuffed birds and butterflies,’ but 
it was eventually sold privately, and later 
dispersed at an auction of nearly 8,000 lots 
lasting 65 days. See the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, LIII (1783), 919, and LIV (1784), 705; 
Life of Johnson, ed. Croker (London, 1831), 
V, 244, n.; and DNB. 
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reversion of certain lands acquired 
from his relative Ralph Wood. 
Greene, whose second wife was sister 
to Taylor’s first wife, and whose son 
Thomas was third in remainder to the 
whole of Taylor’s estates, was con- 
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cerned in this action, in which Tay- 
lor was finally defeated." 


HERMAN W. LIEBERT 


“Thomas Taylor, A Life of Jobn Tay- 
lor (London, 1910), pp. 64 ff. 


A Poem by John Clare 


The Shepherd’s Calendar, pub- 

lished by John Taylor in 1827, 
sold very badly, and while the poet 
was in London early in 1828 Taylor 
suggested that he buy at cost as many 
copies of the book as he liked and 
try himself to sell them locally. After 
much discussion of the proposal with 
his friends, Clare decided to accept it, 
and, leaving London at the end of 
March, he became ‘a perambulating 
bookseller, hawker of his own poetical 
ware.’ The perambulation and hawk- 
ing were unsuccessful and humiliating. 
With eight dependents —a wife, five 
children, and two parents—in his 
cottage, Clare’s financial affairs were 
desperate; and hence, while continu- 
ing to peddle his books, he tried to 
add to his funds by sending poems to 
London annuals and magazines. 

In these straits he wrote the follow- 
ing letter, now in the Harvard College 
Library, to Samuel Carter Hall (1800- 
1889), editor of the Amulet (1826- 
1836) and sub-editor or editor of the 
New Monthly Magazine from 1830 
to 1836. Hall’s wife, Anna Maria 


Je, CLARE’S third volume, 


*Frederick Martin, The Life of Jobn 
Clare (London and Cambridge, 1865), p. 
216. See also J. L. Cherry, Fife and Re- 
mains of Jobn Clare (London and North- 
ampton, 1873), p 107, and J. W. and Anne 
Tibble, Jobn Clare (London, 1932), p. 301. 


Fielding (1800-1881), novelist and 
miscellaneous writer, was herself edi- 
tor of the Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, 
first published in 1828. 


Address: S. C. Hall Esqt / 2 East Place 
/ Kennington Road / Lambeth / Lon- 
don / Favoured by / M' H. Behnes.? 
Dear Sir 

This Poem has been written out a long 
while for M™ Hall but I was prevented 
from sending it by some tormenting & 
distracting matters that are always oc- 
curring in a family mans affairs * — Dis- 
sapointments I have met with so often 
that they cease to be any thing but the 
name & so it is with the Magazine I 
did not write to them [in] time enough 
but I did send to them a Poem within 
3 days of Publication which I wrote out 
under such inability that I was obliged 
to send 2 days after that a corrected copy 
with a desire that they would cansel the 
other it was ‘Impulses of Spring’ which 
I fancied not much amiss* I wish you 


* Henry Behnes, the sculptor (died 1837), 
made for John Taylor a bronze bust of 
Clare that after Taylor’s death (1864) was 
bought by Frederick Martin (The Life of 
Jobn Clare, p. 217 n.), and is now in the 
Northampton Public Library. 

*His fifth child, born in April, was 
christened on May 4 (the same, pp. 226 f.). 

“Clare refers to the New Monthly Mag- 
azine, which did publish his ‘Ballad’ (‘If love 
be such a wilderness’) in 1828 (XXII, 520). 
According to J. W. Tibble, The Poems of 
Jobn Clare (London, 1935), 1, xxii, 429- 
433, ‘Impulses of Spring’ was first published 
in 1835. 
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would request the Publishers to send 
the Magazine direct to me as I have not 
got the others yet & per[haps] they 
would let me have the back Nos to 
compleat it as I shall wish to write for 
it in earnest & I wish to hear as soon as 
convenient how Mrs Hall likes the 
‘Grasshopper’ 5 when you can tell me if 
the[y] insert the abeve Poem above men- 
tioned in this Month 

I am yours &c 

John Clare 
May 13. 1828 


Enclosed in the letter was the fol- 
lowing pretty song: — 


Verses 


Tho winter comes dreary 

In frost & in snow 

A sun shall come cheery 

& bid them all go 

The spring it shall greet with 
Its songs & its showers 

The summer shall meet with 
Its dancing & flowers 


But alas for the lover 
Thats loved not again 
No art can discover 
A cure for the pain 
Full dark is the token 


*Cherry, p. 103, says, ‘Mrs. Hall, on be- 
half of Messrs. Ackermann, sent him in 
October, 1828, three guineas for “The 
Grasshopper,” and in the following month 
Mr. Hall wrote “Enclosed you will receive 
£5 for your contributions to the ‘Amulet’ 
and the ‘Juvenile Forget-Me-Not.’”’ ‘The 
Grasshopper’ appeared in this latter annual 
‘for 1829, pp. 118-128. 
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Of pleasures adieu 
The heart that is broken 
No hopes can renew 


The star falls in darkness 

To be no more seen 

& leaves a blank markless 

Where splendour hath been 

On the shore speedy drying 

Noughts seen of the wave 

So the heart for love dying 

Sinks into the grave. 

John Clare 

Helpstone Sep* 13. 1827 


Clare’s ‘Verses’ are presumably un- 
published,® as Mrs Hall did not in- 
clude them in the Juvenile Forget-Me- 
Not ‘for 1829’ or ‘for 1830’ or in the 
only issue (‘for 1830’) examined of 
the Forget-Me-Not of Rudolph Ack- 
ermann (1764-1834). Hall is de- 
scribed by the Tibbles* as a man 
‘whose letters had been full of friendly 
professions, but who was unwilling, or 
unable, to pay for the many poems he 
accepted.’ Perhaps he showed Clare’s 
poem to his wife, but for one reason 
or another he kept the manuscript un- 
published in his own files. 


Hyper E. Roiirs 


*They are not printed in Cherry’s Life 
and Remains, Arthur Symons’ Poems by 
Jobn Clare (London, 1908), Edmund Blun- 
den and Alan Porter’s John Clare: Poems 
(London, 1920), or J. W. Tibble’s The 
Poems of John Clare. 

* John Clare, p. 303. 


The Treasure Room of the Law School Library 


HE Treasure Room of the 
Harvard Law School Library, 
located at the north end of 


the Langdell Hall Reading Room, 
was opened for use 15 August 1948. 


The room was built to house and 
preserve the world’s greatest collec- 
tion of legal rarities. First plans were 
drawn early in 1943, but construction 
was delayed by war conditions and, 
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after the war, by a shortage of ma- 
terials and the ensuing government 
regulations. The plans were finally 
approved in July 1947, and construc- 
tion was begun in September of that 
year. The room was made possible 
only by generous contributions of 
alumni and friends of the school, col- 
lected by the persistent efforts of the 
officers of the Harvard Law School 
Association. 

This Treasure Room is dedicated 
to the memory of students and grad- 
uates of the Harvard Law School who 
gave their lives in World War I and 
World War II. On panels at each 
side of the entrance, the name and 
class of each man is inscribed in 
marble. The lintel over the memorial 
entrance bears the following inscrip- 
tion: 


In memory of these men of the 
Harvard Law School 
whose death in two wars gave new 
meaning to the heritage and 

promise of law. 


The utility and beauty of the 
Treasure Room enhance its function 
as a combination reading and exhibi- 
tion room (Plate I). The modified 
Renaissance architecture with its hori- 
zontal lines lends itself particularly 
well to the bookcases which are the 
highlights of the room. The cool 
tones of the black walnut woodwork 
and pale amber walls are brightened 
by the warm hue of the red leather 
chairs and the occasional red book 
bindings. Four tables with six chairs 
each, three large exhibition book- 
cases along the walls, and six standing 
bookcases for temporary exhibitions 
appropriately fill a floor space of 40 
by 50 feet. Spotlights have been 
fitted in the ceiling above each table 
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to provide the best possible reading 
conditions for students. Adjacent to 
the Treasure Room is a three-floor 
stack which will accommodate about 
27,000 volumes. Both Treasure Room 
and stack are fireproof, dustproof, 
and air-conditioned, with heat and 
humidity controls for the complete 
protection of the collection. 

The three large exhibition book- 
cases against the walls will keep on 
permanent display over 2500 vol- 
umes showing the development in 
the printing of law books in Europe 
and America. The case on the west 
wall contains a collection of over 400 
incunabula, the early source books of 
law, printed in Europe before 1501. 
Many items in this case represent the 
only known copy of a given work in 
North America, as, for example, Couw- 
tumes d’Anjou et du Maine (Paris, 
1486), Coutumes de Bretaigne (Rouen, 
1492), Statuta Bononiae: Civilia 
(Bologna, 1475), or Caccialupi, De 
debitoribus suspectis et fugitivis (Siena, 
1486). The collection also includes 
many volumes of canon law, of which 
perhaps the most outstanding are 
beautifully illuminated copies of the 
Liber sextus Decretalium of Boniface 
VIII, printed on vellum by Peter 
Schoeffer at Mainz in 1473, and of 
Gratian’s Decretum (Venice, Arri- 
vabenus, 1490). 

The case at the north end of the 
room contains the statutes, textbooks, 
and yearbooks printed in England be- 
fore 1601. The basis of this group is 
the George Dunn collection purchased 
in England by Professor Joseph Henry 
Beale in 1913, and paid for with funds 
provided by the Harvard Law School 
Association and Friends of the Law 
School Library. With the purchase 
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of the George Dunn collection, the 
Harvard Law Library became the 
foremost in the world in this English 
field. For example, of the approxi- 
mately five hundred yearbooks 
printed in England by the end of the 
sixteenth century the Harvard Law 
School Library has four hundred and 
sixty-two. In addition to the year- 
books, the collection comprises Eng- 
lish statutes, session laws, and com- 
mon law treaties, including many of 
the rarer editions of such fifteenth- 
century printers as Machlinia, Lettou, 
Pynson, and Wynkyn de Worde. 

The laws of the thirteen American 
colonies, territorial and state constitu- 
tions, and other rare legal Americana 
are shelved in the case along the east 
wall. Holdings of colonial laws and 
state constitutions come near com- 
pleteness. William Bradford in New 
York, Benjamin Franklin in Pennsyl- 
vania, and Lewis Timothy in South 
Carolina are only three of the many 
famous colonial printers represented 
by unusual pieces. Valuable western 
Americana are exemplified in the fol- 
lowing items: a first printing of the 
constitution of California, 1849; min- 
ing laws of the Arizona Territory, 
1864; the laws of Jefferson Territory 
(later Colorado), 1860; and the con- 
stitution of the state of Deseret (later 
Utah Territory), 1850. Also in this 
east wall case are editions of Grotius’ 
De jure belli ac pacis, including the 
first edition of 1625, which constitute 
a complete series except for a few 
eighteenth-century printings. 

The stacks contain a wide variety of 
special collections or important indi- 
vidual items. Among the former may 
be mentioned books printed in Eng- 
land in the seventeenth century; laws 
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of the United States printed before 
1820 (with a few rare later printings); 
Continental books printed in the sev- 
enteenth century, including unique 
collections of French customary law 
and Italian local laws; Spanish and 
Portuguese books of the sixteenth 
century; portions of the great Mar- 
quis de Olivart collection of inter- 
national law (acquired in 1911), the 
catalogue for which has been the 
standard bibliography of the subject; 
and nearly complete runs of early 
Canadian and Australian laws. Also 
in the stacks are placed the Library’s 
extensive holdings of rare legal manu- 
scripts, including such notable pieces 
as the ‘Statuta Angliae 1 Edward I to 
23 Henry VI, an array of Bractons, 
Brittons, and Magna Chartas, and 
nine volumes of French negotiations 
relating to the Treaty of Westphalia. 
Manuscripts and printed books drawn 
both from the stacks and the wall 
cases are displayed from time to time 
in special exhibitions in the standing 
cases mentioned above. 

Portraits on the walls honor three 
of the most notable of the many per- 
sons who have contributed to the 
building and maintaining of the Law 
School Library: Dean Roscoe Pound, 
who as a member of the Library Com- 
mittee and as a donor greatly extended 
the Library’s holdings of rare books 
and manuscripts, Professor Joseph 
Henry Beale, who for a long period 
as chairman of the Library Committee 
under Deans Ames, Thayer, and 
Pound similarly aided in the growth 
of the Library; and John Himes Ar- 
nold, who as Librarian for more than 
forty years, abetted by Langdell and 
Ames, brought the Library to its 
present preeminent level, and is gen- 
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erally regarded as the greatest law 
librarian in the history of this coun- 
try. In the development of the Li- 
brary the aim has been completeness 
for legal materials of the English- 
speaking world, and for other areas 
holdings second only to those of the 
country in question. Through the 
foresight, efforts, and contributions of 
Messrs Pound, Beale, Arnold, and 
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others this aim has been very largely 
realized, an aim which throughout 
the course of development has had as 
its final purpose not the building of a 
great collection as an end in itself but 
as a center from which scholars of 
today and tomorrow will be able to 
carry on their continuing efforts for 
an orderly human society. 


ExLeanor N. Littie 


News of the Libraries 


GIFT TO THE MEDICAL 
LIBRARY 


HE Fourth International Con- 
gress on Tropical Medicine 
and Malaria was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., 10-18 May 1948. One 
of the British exhibits illustrated the 
work and writings of Sir Ronald Ross, 
famous for his discoveries in the trans- 
mission of malaria. The material for 
this exhibit came from the collection 
of Sir Malcolm Watson, late Director 
of the London School of Tropical 
Medicine, University of London, and 
successor to Sir Ronald Ross in his 
work on malaria. At the end of the 
Congress, Sir Malcolm called at the 
Harvard Medical Library on his way 
back to England and presented the en- 
tire exhibit as a gift to Harvard. 

In addition to the many scientific 
writings of Dr Ross on malaria and 
other tropical diseases, there are also 
his numerous publications of poetry, 
drama, fiction, and mathematics. The 
gem of the whole collection is the 
little microscope, designed by Ross 
in 1897, and used for most of his early 


work while he was in the Indian Medi- 
cal Service. This is not the micro- 
scope with which the original dis- 
covery of the malaria parasite in the 
stomach wall of the female Anopheles 
mosquito was made. That historic 
instrument was a student’s microscope, 
made by Baker of London, whereas 
the one designed by Sir Ronald Ross 
was a diagnostic microscope. The for- 
mer was placed in the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, 
from where it was stolen in 1932. No 
trace of it has been discovered up to 
now. 

In 1902 Sir Ronald Ross was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in Medicine 
for his discoveries in malaria transmis- 
sion. Many other signal honors came 
to him throughout his career, includ- 
ing the naming after him of the Ross 
Institute of Tropical Medicine, now a 
part of the London School of Tropical 
Medicine. Sir Ronald was born in 
India in 1857 and died at Putney, at 
the Ross Institute Hospital, in 1932. 

A portion of Sir Malcolm’s notable 


gift is now on display at the Medical 
Library. 
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GUIDES TO THE HARVARD 
LIBRARIES 


ARLY in 1947 the University 
| ee issued the first of a 

series of Guides to the Har- 
vard Libraries, to be published in 
pamphlet form at a nominal price, and 
intended to cover in due course all 
major fields of graduate study for 
which library resources are an im- 
portant concern. Although therefore 
designed primarily as an introduction 
for graduate students to the intrica- 
cies of the Harvard Library system, 
the Guides should, it was hoped, prove 
useful to all persons working at Har- 
vard in the various fields covered. 
Further, the sections of the Guides 
treating bibliographical and other 
reference tools would hold good, to 
a considerable degree, for research 
libraries generally. 

Guide No. 1: Economics and Busi- 
ness, by Professor Arthur H. Cole, has 
already reached a second printing. 
Guide No. 2, on Fine Arts, by Miss 
E. Louise Lucas, Librarian of the 
Fogg Art Museum, has been sent 
to press, and will be published this 
winter. This Guide is divided into 
two main sections, the first covering 
the various libraries and collections 
relating to fine arts both at Harvard 
and elsewhere in the general area, 
and the second discussing the basic 
reference works pertinent to the sub- 
ject. It will be available at the Har- 
vard Cooperative Society and at the 
Widener and Fogg Museum Libraries, 
at $.50 per copy. 

A third Guide in the series, devoted 
to the Romance Languages, is in 
course of preparation by Mr E. W. 
Addelson, Teaching Fellow in Ro- 
mance Languages. 
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SPECIAL COLLECTIONS IN THE 
BAKER LIBRARY 


HE beginning of the fall term 
| at the Business School marked 
the reopening of two special 
collections in the Baker Library and 
an increase in accessibility for a 
third. The Museum of the Railway 
and Locomotive Historical Society, 
formerly housed in the Library, but 
closed during the war, with its col- 
lections scattered in storage and its 
room occupied by the Army Air 
Force, is now restored to its old quar- 
ters, and is open to the public from 
12:00 noon to 4:00 p.m. Monday 
through Friday. The Aldrich Room, 
containing the Business School’s col- 
lection of early American imprints in 
economics and business, was likewise 
closed by the war, but is now again 
open, with a regular attendant from 
1:00 to 5:00 p.m. Monday through 
Friday. Finally, the Kress Room, con- 
taining rare works in European eco- 
nomics and business, which has been 
accessible only by special appoint- 
ment, is now open regularly from 
1:00 to 5:00 p.m. Monday through 
Friday, while access during the morn- 
ing hours may still be obtained by 
appointment. 


NEW LIGHTING IN WIDENER 
AND BAKER 


OME months ago, partly to 
ws provide experimental data for 

the new Lamont Library and 
partly to effect much needed improve- 
ments, new systems of lighting were 
installed in the Serial Section room 
and the Union Catalogue room on the 
first floor of the Widener building. 
That in the Serials Section room is the 
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cold cathode type of fluorescence, 
which is instant starting. A false ceil- 
ing of egg-crate louvers was placed 
eighteen inches below the original 
ceiling. The sockets and channels 
were mounted on the latter, which 
serves as a reflecting surface, thus 
eliminating metal troughs and strips. 
Before the change, meter readings in 
various parts of the room varied from 
three to five foot candles, and after 
the change from eleven to twenty-two 
foot candles. The fluorescent lighting 
in the Union Catalogue room is of the 
ordinary kind, with delayed starting. 
There are two long, pendant-type fix- 
tures, running parallel along the length 
of the room, suspended about thirteen 
feet above the floor on thirty-inch 
hanging supports. Each fixture, which 
is egg-crate louvered, has four forty- 
watt tubes mounted in continuous 
rows. Both systems have been in use 
long enough to demonstrate their 
effectiveness for the purpose intended, 
and also to perform adequately their 
experimental function with respect to 
Lamont. 

In the Baker Library of the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administra- 
tion, a far more ambitious renovation 
of lighting facilities has undertaken to 
solve, almost in a pioneering sense, the 
chronic problem of illuminating satis- 
factorily a very large reading room. 
Skylights have been eliminated, the 
roof slated over, and a third type of 
fluorescent light, that know as slim 
line, installed in the three large panels 
formerly occupied by the ceiling win- 
dows. Slim line fluorescence is instant 
starting, is more economical than the 
other kinds, and can be stepped up or 
down in intensity by changing the 
transformers. A lightening of the 
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woodwork throughout the room has 
been an important factor in the attack 
on the problem. The old incandescent 
lighting has been allowed to remain, 
partly for utilitarian purposes, but 
mainly to infuse the total effect with 
a warm glow. Testing of the results 
by day-to-day use has now taken place 
over a sufficiently long period of time 
(actually since 23 September 1948) 
to indicate a highly successful out- 
come, a tribute to cooperation be- 
tween library staff, electrical engineer, 
architect, and building authority. A 
more detailed account of the recon- 
ditioning of the Baker Reading Room, 
with consideration of all aspects of the 
problem, is planned for the Spring 
1949 issue of the BuLLeTIn. 


EXHIBITIONS 1948 


N accordance with the practice 
| of previous years, a selected list 

is presented herewith of exhibi- 
tions held in various Harvard libraries 
during the calendar year 1948: 


Wipener Lisrary 
Main Halls 

American Life in Song (continued 
from December 1947) 

Music Manuscripts 

Printing in the United States from 
the Day Press to Modern Times 

Pan-Americana in Harvard Collec- 
tions 

Matthias Griinewald and the Isenheim 
Altar 

Commencement at Harvard through 
Three Centuries 

Harvard in 1898 

Nineteenth-Century City Plans 

Early Teaching of Mathematics at 
Harvard 
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Books Recently Added to the Har- 
vard College Library 

Contemporary Persian Newspapers 
and Periodicals 

An Exhibition by the Harvard Phila- 
telic Society 

An Exhibition in Commemoration of 
the Centenary of the Birth of Joel 
Chandler Harris 

Christmas in Print 

An Exhibition in Observance of Jew- 
ish Book Month, Sponsored by the 
Harvard and Radcliffe Zionist Or- 
ganizations 


Harry Elkins Widener Memorial 
Rooms 

Gutenberg Bible, 1456; First Four 
Folios of Shakespeare (throughout) 

Christmas Books by Famous English 
Authors; Christmas Cards (con- 
tinued from December 1947) 

Early Printed Books 

Costumes and Bindings 

Military Costumes and Books 

Ecclesiastical Costumes and Books 

Hunting Scenes and Wild Flowers 

Shakespeare Exhibition: Four Folios; 
Illustrations; Sources 

Bindings; Sports and Games 

Caxton; Costumes 

Walter Crane; Costumes 

Caxton; Costumes; Illustrators 

Cruikshank 

Rowlandson 

Christmas Books 


Poetry Room 

Richard Eberhart: Manuscripts and 
Books (continued from December 
1947) 

Vicente Huidobro, 1893-1948 

Hart Crane: Manuscripts, Notebooks, 
and Photographs 

William Butler Yeats: A Collection 
of Photographs 
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Dylan Thomas: Poems in Manuscript 

Gerard Manley Hopkins: Some Let- 
ters in Manuscript 

The Growth of a Poem, as Illustrated 
by Manuscripts of Lloyd Franken- 
berg 


HovucuTon LIBRARY 
Exhibition Room 


An Exhibition of Contemporary Euro- 
pean Printing and Book Illustration 
(continued from December 1947) 

Thomas Wolfe: A Selection from the 
William B. Wisdom Collection and 
Other Sources 

Odd Books: Books Unusual for Their 
Binding, Format, or Materials 

Exhibition of Writings by and about 
Thomas Chatterton 

A Century and a Half of Botanical 
Illustration: Color-Plate Books, 
1700-1850, Chiefly from the De- 
partment of Graphic Arts 

An Exhibition in Honor of the Ninth 
Annual Liturgical Congress, Chiefly 
from the Department of Graphic 
Arts 

An Exhibition of Sherlock Holmes, 
in Honor of the Collection of Har- 
old Wilmerding Bell Deposited in 
the Harvard College Library by 
the Speckled Band of Boston 

An Exhibition in Honor of the Charles 
Eliot Norton Lectures on The 
Romantic Imagination by Professor 
C. M. Bowra 


Keats Room 
Autograph Letters from the Corre- 
spondence of Taylor and Hessey 
(continued from December 1947) 
Autograph Letters from Keats’s Cor- 
respondence with Friends and Pub- 
lishers Concerning His Work; Pre- 
sentation Copies of His Books 
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The Journal-Letter, February—May, 
1819; Autograph Manuscripts of 
Poems Published in 1817 and 1820 

An Exhibition in Honor of the Cen- 
tenary of the First Published Biog- 
raphy and Letters of Keats: Life, 
Letters, and Literary Remains of 
John Keats, Edited by Richard 
Monckton Milnes, London, Moxon, 
1848 


Ground Floor Hall 

Japanese No Masks (continued from 
December 1947) 

William Makepeace Thackeray: Re- 
cent Accessions from the Gift of 
Herbert L. Carlebach 

William Blake: Songs of Innocence 
and Experience, Visions of the 
Daughters of Albion, Night 
Thoughts 

Declaration of Independence Broad- 
sides 

Manuscripts of the Poets: Some Re- 
cent Accessions (Byron, Gray, 
Browning, E. B. Browning) 

Treasures from the Theatre Collection 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, Letter to the 
Second Church and Society, 1832 


Graphic Arts Room 

Books Illustrated by William Blake 

Mediaeval and Renaissance Manu- 
scripts 

Aesop’s Fables: Illustrated Editions, 
1476-1668 

French Seventeenth-Century Armorial 
Bindings ‘ 


Baker LIBRARY 
Enemies of Books 
Playing Cards 
Old-Time Advertising Art 
American Trade Cards 
Leather Works for Industry 
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Books on Leather and the Leather 
Trade, from the Kress Room 

Hints for the Would-be Gentleman 
Farmer 

Socialism and Communism: An Ex- 
hibition Held in Conjunction with 
the Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Communist Manifesto 

Classes of 1923, 1928, and 1933 (of 
the Harvard Business School) 

Emergency Money 

Baker Library Bookplates 

How to Unravel the Mysteries of the 
Card Catalogue 

Application of Graphics 

Memorabilia from the Museum of the 
Railway and Locomotive Historical 
Society 

Books from the Kress Library 

Publications of the Business Historical 
Society 

Documents from the Manuscript Divi- 

sion 


Law Scoot Lrprary 
Treasure Room 

Signed Letters and Documents of 
Chief Justices and Associate Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States 

Letters and Papers of Louis Dembitz 
Brandeis, Presented by Jacob H. 
Gilbert 

Manuscripts and Printed Books Relat- 
ing to the Peace of Westphalia, 
1648 

Earliest Session Laws of the Forty- 
eight States 


MepicaL ScHoot Lisrary 
Monographs on Medicine and Public 
Health (continued from 1947) 
Sir Ronald Ross and Malaria, from a 
Collection Presented by Sir Mal- 
colm Watson 
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THE LAMONT LIBRARY: 
OPENING CEREMONIES AND 
MEETINGS 


S this issue of the BuLLEeTIN 
Ark to press the moving of 

books from Widener to La- 
mont is in progress, in accordance 
with plans whereby the building 
would be ready for use by the 
opening of the Winter Reading Period, 
January 3. Before the present issue 
is mailed, the dedication ceremonies 
for the Library will have been held, 
in the Forum Room on January 10, 
in conjunction with the meeting of 
the Board of Overseers. 

Meetings to be held in the Lamont 
Library during the winter and spring 
will include those of the Harvard 
University Library Club (January), 
the Class Agents (March), the Bos- 
ton Group of the Special Libraries 
Association (probably March 28), 
and the New England College Librar- 
ians (April 1 and 2). 

In addition, on the 31st of March 
and the morning of April 1, there will 
be held a conference on ‘The Place of 
the Library in a University’ to which 
will be invited the librarians of uni- 
versities throughout the country and 
of liberal arts colleges in New Eng- 
land and the Middle States. This con- 
ference will be divided into three ses- 
sions. At the first, on the afternoon 
of March 31, the topics for discussion 
will be ‘General Reading in a Uni- 
versity Library’ and “The Library 
and the Undergraduate,’ the first to 
be presented by Dixon Wecter, 
Chairman of the Research Group of 
the Huntington Library, and the sec- 
ond by John H. Finley, Jr, Eliot Pro- 
fessor of Greek Literature, Harvard 
University, and Master of Eliot 
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House. The second session, on the 
evening of the 31st, will include three 
papers: “The University Library in 
Relation to Research,’ by Ernest H. 
Wilkins, former President of Ober- 
lin; “The Library and the Professional 
School,’ by Zechariah Chafee, Lang- 
dell Professor of Law, Harvard Uni- 
versity; and “The Importance of Rare 
Books and Manuscripts in a University 
Library,’ by William A. Jackson, in 
charge of the Houghton Library. At 
the final session, on the morning of 
April 1, the first topic will be ‘Har- 
vard Faces Its Library Problems,’ 
presented by Mr. Metcalf as Director 
of the University Library. A more 
generalized topic, developing out of 
the first, ‘The Future of Libraries 
in Academic Institutions,’ will be 
discussed by Bennett Harvie Brans- 
comb, Chancellor of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity and former Director of the 
Libraries of Duke University, Donald 
Coney, Librarian of the University of 
California at Berkeley, and Newton 
F. McKeon, Director of the Library 
and Professor of English, Amherst 
College. 

It is anticipated that several or all 
of the papers presented at this con- 
ference will be published in the But- 
LETIN, with the possibility of subse- 
quent issue in book form. 


CHANGES IN THE STATUS OF 
THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


HANGES in the administra- 
>} tive and financial status of 

the Harvard College Library 
were voted by the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College on 15 No- 
vember 1948, and will go into effect 
as of 30 June 1949. The Library, ceas- 
ing to be a separate academic operating 
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department of the University, will be- 
come a sub-department of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences. Its endowment, 
which now amounts to some $8,700,- 
ooo in addition to the Lamont Library 
Endowment Fund, of course goes 
with it. Unrestricted University funds 
will be used in the future to meet one 
half of the basic operating expenses of 
the Library, including overhead sala- 
ries, services, and wages in the adminis- 
trative offices, retiring and pension 
allowances, general operating ex- 
penses, building maintenance charges, 
rentals for space in the Deposit Li- 
brary, etc. The sum of $3,000,000 will 
be used to create the ‘President and 
Fellows’ Library Fund’ for this pur- 
pose. The University is also transfer- 
ring sufficient of its unrestricted funds 
to the Faculty of Arts and Sciences to 
provide a capital sum of $6,000,000 to 
which will be added the $1,500,000 
Endowment Fund for the Lamont Li- 
brary. The income of this $7,500,000 
will be used to cover the budgetary 
responsibilities devolving upon the 
Faculty as a result of the transfer. 
These arrangements will enable the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences to take 
over the Library with a balanced 
budget. 
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The Statutes of the University have 
been amended to provide that the Di- 
rector of the University Library shall 
be ex officio Librarian of Harvard Col- 
lege and Chairman of the Committee 
on the Library of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences. This new committee re- 
places the Library Council, which now 
goes out of existence. The status of 
departmental (i.e. graduate school) 
libraries is unchanged, but it is now 
specifically provided that the library 
sub-department of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences shall include for adminis- 
trative purposes the special libraries 
belonging to departments of that Fac- 
ulty and those of the institutions that 
are under the Provost. 

The new standing Committee on 
the Library of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences consists of the following Pro- 
fessors: K. D. Metcalf, chairman, W. 
A. Jackson (Bibliography), H. T. 
Levin (English), J. K. Fairbank (His- 
tory), F. M. Rogers (Romance Lan- 
guages), W. Y. Elliott (History and 
Political Science), S. E. Harris (Eco- 
nomics), N. F. Ramsey (Physics), G. 
B. Kistiakowsky (Chemistry), A. S. 
Romer (Zoology), and C. R. Chering- 
ton (Government). 
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